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ABSTRACT 

This proceedings report contains 6 of the 12 papers 
presented at a conference on the social role of the community 
college. First, information on the event, a conference program, an 
ERIC bibliography, and opening remarks by Richard M. Romano, 
conference coordinator, are presented. Next, the following papers are 
reproduced: (1) "Community Colleges, Community and Regional 
Development, and the Concept of Commun i versi ty , " by S. V. Mar tor ana; 
(2) "Determining the Economic Returns on Investment in Selected 
Occupational Educational Programs," by Edward Mills;_(3) "An Economic 
Perspective on Financing the Community College," by Gary A. Moore; 
(42 "Mission and Images for SUNY [State University of New York] 
Community Colleges: A View from Within," by Barbara k. Townsend and 
responding comments by Gene Grabiner; (5) "The Humanities and the New 
Student: Some Possibilities for Social Transf ormat ion^ " by L. Steven 
Zweriing; and (6) SUNY^s "Report of the Chancellor ' s Task Force on 
Community Colleges," which examines and offers recommendations 
concerning goverance^ ties and relationships between community 
colleges and SUNY state-operated colleges, academic and general 
programmatic issues, and funding. (LAL) 
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PREFACE 



On October 10 S il, 1986, a conference on "The Social 
Role of the Community College" was held in Binghamton, New 
Yorki The conference was hosted by Broome Community College 
and the University Center at Binghamton, both units of the 
State University of New York. Support for the conference 
came from the Conversations in the Disciplines program of 
the State University of New York. Additional funds were 
provided by the Broome Community College Foundation, the 
Broome Community College Faculty-Svudent Association, the 
SUNY Faculty Council of Community Colleges, Broome Community 
College, arid the University Center at Binghamton, 

The cbrifererice attracted three researchers of national 
prominence, S. V. Mortorana, George Vaughan, and Steven 
Zwerlirig, as well as ninety-one other participants -. A pro- 
gram for the conference is included in this package . Those 
giving papers at the conference we asked to submit them so 
that they could be included in this collection. Only six of 
the twelve papers given at the con ference were submitted. 
All are included in this collection. The papers that were 
not submitted, in some cases, represented work that was in 
progress and will appear elsewhere in the literature. This 
was the case, for instance, with the paper given by Donna 
Fish of Cornell University on "Culture and Form: Social 
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2. 

Change and the ebmSuhlty College." This is a major ethno- 
graphic study of the 2-year college that will be completed 
soon . 

The conference was a stimulating experience for those 
of us who attended and the papers collected rere will add 
importantly to the growing literature on this topic. 
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Richard Romanoj Director, Institute for Commun i ty 
College Research* Broome Community College 
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Research, University Center at Binghamton 
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The Conference is supported wi th funds from the Conversations in the 
Disciplines program of the? State University of New York. Additional funds 
were provided by the Broome Community College Foundation* The Broome 
Community College Faculty-Student Association, the Mr . & Mrs. Mario Romano 
Fund, the SUNY Faculty Council of Community Colleges, Broome Community 
College and the Center for Education arid Social Research. 
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3:45-5:30 p.m. Session #4 
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Paul Bryant^ Chair ^ Department of Business & Law, 
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Manas Chatter j i , Professor of Management & 
Economics , SUNY Bingham ton 

Richard Romano , Professor of Economics s Broome 
Communi ty Co 1 lege 
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10:45-12:15 p.m. Session #6 
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"Research Programs for the Future" 

Chair* Bene Winter, Professor of Higher Education 
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OPENING REMARKS 



by 

Richard M. Romano 
Conference Coordinator 

The topic of this conference is the social role of the 
community college. The meaning of this phrase , "the social 
role," is confusing to some people but it simply means that 
we have come together to talk about the role of education in 
society as it relates to the 2-year college — that is, the 
broad purposes and ultimate social goals of these institu- 
tions. Theorists disagree over what this role iii 

Probably the more traditional view of education is that 
it represents the avenue by which people in the society can 
achieve upward social mobility. From this perspective, edu- 
cation is seen as ah equalizer of opportunity which promotes 
a more open, democratic and egalitarian ^ of at least meritb- 
cratie> society. While proponents of this view are quick to 
point but that such irrelevant factors as gender, face^ and 
family background continue to restrict the upward mobility of 
many children, they are able to point to studies which show 
that the expansion of public education in the 20th century, 
at all levels, has greatly enhanced the openness of the 
social system and allowed relevant meritocratic factors to 
outweigh the did ties of family background. 
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Within this context , the community college is seen as an 
institution which has expanded the access to higher education 
to those groups who were most likely to have been denied 
access in the past. This includes part-time students , adult 
women, minorities and economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged groups. While seldom fully articulated, the sup- 
porters of the community college argue that the impact of the 
community college on its students is no different from any 
other form of schooling. That is, it makes people more pro- 
ductive in the labor market, better able to participate in a 
democracy, better consumers, and so forth — in other words, 
healthy, wealthy , and wise; In general, empirical studies 
tend to confirm the correlation between higher levels of 
schooling and these post-schooling outcomes; Very little of 
this research, however, has been done on the community 
college . 

The critics of the community college dispute the claim 
that the 2-year college has been a significant factor in 
promoting equal educational opportunity and upward mobility; 
To most of them the school system, at all levels, is but one 
of the several institutions which serves to perpetuate the 
existing structure of privilege i The 2-year college's open 
door philosophy and comprehensive curriculum are held to be 
merely symbolic gestures to equal opportunity. What they do, 
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in fact* is to provide a lower track in higher education 
where students from lower socio-economic backgrounds are 
channeled into job slots which are commensurate with their 
social origins. According to this line of reasoning, the 
increased vbcatiorializatiori of the community college in 
recent years tends to increase rather than decrease the 
inequality in society. Some of these critics have even taken 
the position that the expansion of the community college 
system may not have increased college attendance as much as 
it has altered the type of college that students attended. 
If the mere presence of a community college diverts some stu- 
dents away from 4-year colleges, and if this in turn lessens 
their chances of getting a bachelor's degree, then the com- 
munity college has the effect of decreasing the level of 
educational opportunity in society. 

Now these are clearly fighting words to those of us who 
work at the community college. 

To me it seemed that the issues over which the support- 
ers and the critics of the community college argued had a 
good deal to do with the mission, outcomes, and financing of 
these colleges. While it is not possible to cover all of 
these issues in one short conference, we have put together a 
program which addresses some of them. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES, COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
AND THE CONCEPT OF COMMUN I VERS ITY 



Paper presented at the conference on 



The Social Role of the Community College 

Sponsored by 

Institute for Community College Research 
Broome Community College 

and 



Center for Education and Social Research 
SUNY, BInghamton 



Si V. Martorana 
Professor & Senior Research Associate 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 
133 Wtllard Building 
University Parfc* PA 16802 
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This conference seeks to examine again, "the social role of the community 
col lege." This call !s quite appropriate In a clay when It seems that the 
validity of purpose served by this kind of Institution Is In question. The 
Institution's mission Is being challenged by many persons In many ways. The 
conference's program Includes several pipers commissioned to review and 
summarize several of the more serious published contributions to the current 
intense debate about the role to be played by community colleges, and George 
Vaughn's overview of "the changing mlsslon(s) of the community college" 
provides good material for further discussion of the question. 

The fact that corSnunlty colleges are In such a spotlight of examination 
may be viewed by some as a negative circumstance; I do not agree. I see It 
Instead as further evidence of the community college's coming of age within 
the total complex of postsecondary education In America. Because community 
colleges are serving so many people In so many localities In so many ways over 
the land^ they cannot be Ignored. They are educational Institutions of Impor- 
tant consequence to the society and economy. There Is risk, of course, that 
the close critical review will bring out some weaknesses. If so, leadership 
In the community colleges will have to deal with them. It Is also likely (as 
Is already proving true) that the examination will bring out the strengths 
these Institutions possess as well, and community college leaders can seize 
upon those outcomes to advance the cause of their Institutions more effec- 
tively. 

Before getting Into the specific topics of my presentation, I want to 
report a finding from my own research about the changing mission of community 
colleges. As a part of the survey and summary of the actions of the several 
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stata legislatures which I do annually, the several state directors of com- 
fritin I+y colleges (beyond reporting on legislative actions) are asked to respond 
to a related question. The question asked In the last completed survey, that 
covered 1985 state legislative sessions, was whether or not there was any 
concrete move to change the mission of the community colleges through changes 
In the statutes or by other official regulatory administrative action In the 
states The response received was overwhelmingly negative. The general 
conclusion reached was that while there was much attention being given to the 
question on the part of both official government and unofficial interests 
throughout the land* there Is no basis for claiming that public policy defin- 
ing the community mission Is under change (Martorana & Sarland, forthcoming). 

At first blush, the questions posed In the theme of the conference, 
namely. Is there a proper ar.-' needed social function tfrat community colleges 
are to serve and If so, what Is It, and how Is It to be fulfilled* seem to 
setting up a straw man. 0ne could argue that the questions are answered In 
the simple fact that corrcun Ity colleges have succeeded In becoming an estab- 
lished part of the American postsecondary educational system. Had there not 
been a i» jful social purpose that was being served* they would not have been 
tried and Improved upon. They certainly would not have shown the phenomenal 
growth rate that is now history and which brought them to a current status of 
representing a third of the institutions and some forty percent of the stu- 
dents In the postsecondary educational enterprise in America. So, the ques- 
tion could be answered by the simple response that the social function of the 
community college Is much the same as that of any other college that empha- 
sizes instruction as a part of its purpose; Instruction helps students to 
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learn and to Improve their status In life; arid through that process society Is 
advanced and a social purpose Is proved. 

No. That kind of an answer will not do, albeit Its correctness as far as 
It goes. The quest for explanation of the social function of the community 
college persists because there Is* and always has been, an expected accom- 
plishment of a larger social purpose through the community college movement. 
Analysts of the community college Idea from Its beginnings nearly a hundred 
years ago to the present have seen In It a deeper, more subtle goal. Never 
very well expressed It was nevertheless there. It was that the community 
college would help Americans to develop a better society In ways beyond that 
of giving all high school graduates and adults, whether or not of that level 
of school attainment, a chance to further education and training— essentl a I as 
that was to Its mission. Community colleges were envisioned as Instrumen- 
talities to help build a better "social order." The expectations were Ini- 
tially analyzed by Leonard V. Koos In his classical Commonwealth Study of 
Junior colleges as they had developed from 1900 to the early 1920s (Koos, 
1924). Among the objectives he found most often formally avowed by these 
young Institutions was that of "Improving life In the community of location." 
The expectation Is evident throughout the works of later writers like Clyde 
Blocker who persuaded his colleagues to view the community college as a 
"social synthesis (Blocker, et. al, 1965?. Lei and Medsker, who Included 
community services as an Important part of the prospect of the community 
college (Medsker, I960) and, more recently, by Edmund L. Gleazer, Jr. on whose 
visions I will touch upon more fully later on (Gleazer, 1980) . 
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One must report^ however, that to date no strong emphasis has been put 
upon the community services role of the community college. Generally, this 
element within the multi-faceted comprehensive mission th s type of college Is 
to perform runs a poor fourth or even fifth after those termed as university 
parallel or transfer, occupational, developmental , and general education. 
This despite the fact th 3t proponents of the broader services to the community 
like Harlacher (1969) and Gollatscheck and others (1979) have pushed for a 
better balance among the functions and a stronger stress on the community 
service function. The exception to the general observation Is the way that 
the potential of community colleges to serve as Instrumentalities for local 
and regional economic development has been recognized arid promoted (Martorana 
& Garland, 1984). 

So continuing Inquiries rrbout the social function of the community 
college are to be expected . They arise in part to test the claims of the 
community colleges of the past. Have they In fact helped to Improve the 
social order? They also arise to chal lenge what community col leges might wish 
to do In the future. Is the social function of the future community co 1 1 ege 
the same as that claimed for It In the past, or is It that in modified form, 
or is there an entirely new one to be performed? Or, Is there no defense for 
any such function at ail, in which case these colleges should be phased out of 
the postsecondary education enterprise entirely? 

In my opinion, there Is a soc I a I role that commun Ity co 1 1 eges are per- 
forming we 1 1 but needs rebalancing w I th I n the comprehensive mission. Their 
thrust should be to find a new promise by reasserting arid strengthening an old 
onei The major social role that community colleges should take on to se 
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the American society during the next period of Its development should put more 
emphasis on an active engagement In community and regional development^ that 
Is* a stronger reassertlon of Koos f goal of Improving life In local communi- 
ties. 

Several clusters of conditions are evident In the wider society and 
economy that make the suggested role a compelling one for the future of 
community colleges. Among the clusters of factors that are at work are these 
five: (1) those tending to decentralize the way that the society and economy 
will function In the future; (2) those c?MsIng community colleges to see their 
function of providing Individual learners opportunity to do so as one that is 
limited In terms of numbers of persons to be reached; (3) those which are 
forcing a new recognition of the fact that collegiate education, when focus- 
sing only on a given Individual f s growth and development Is not meet I ng Its 
social purpose fully; (4) those causing a de-urbanization of the nation's 
population; and finally, (5) those generated by the related observations of 
fact that community col leges, on the one hand, are highly locally or I ented 
Institutions while other colleges and universities, oh the other, are dedi- 
cated usually to serving considerably broader-based constituencies. A brief 
elaboration of each of the five clusters of factors Just enumerated as It 
bears on the notion of a new social role for community colleges Is In order. 

The futurists of thei land are hard at work attempting to assess the ways 
that new discoveries particularly those In the realm of te I ecommui 'cations and 
Information science will shape bur future. There appears to be a growing 
consensus among forward thinkers that one Impact wl 1 1 be to decentral Ize the 
formulation and control of Ideas ( Including pub I Ic policy) as well as to 
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scatter about more widely the production and distribution of goods and ser- 
vices In the economy. So, Harlan Cleveland tells us That In the emerging 
"Information society," "More and more work gets done by horizontal process— or 
It doesn't get done. More and more decisions are made with wider and wider 
consultations— or they don't stick A revolution In the technology of 
organ I zat I on—the twl I Ight of hierarchy— Is already underway 11 (Cleveland, 
1986). And Nalsbltt, In his book M e g a tr e nds argues that al I of America Is 
decentralizing. He says, "Centralized structures are crumb I Ing all over 
America. But our society Is not fal I Ing apart. Far from It. The peop I e of 
this country are rebuilding America from the bottom up Into a stronger, more 
balanced, more diverse society. The decentralization of America has trans- 
ferred politics, business* our very culture." He goes 6n^ "Decentralization 
creates more centers. That means more centers. That means more choices for 
Individuals" (Nalsbltt, 1982, pp. 97-128). 

In recent years the question perplexing most colleges and universities 
more than any other Is that of the size of future enrollment of students. 
Forecasters of doom clashed wHh predictors of continued growth, the former 
putting their case on the dec II n I ng size of the population of "college-going 
age" and the latter placing their bets on a higher "participation rate" In 
college going on the part of col lege-aged persons as well as progress In 
"lifelong learning" as a feature of the American culture. The point here Is 
riot to review that debate or judge the accuracy of the forecasts either up to 
now or Into the future; It Is to stress the fact that a justification of a 
college-based strictly In services to Individual I earners as students has the 
built In limiting fact of population size. This Is true whether the base for 
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forecasting is the traditional college-age population or all adults fn a given 
service area counted as potential lifelong learners. Even participants in 
"recurrent education" as adult learners have limitations of time available for 
such activity as well as limitations In some instances of financial and other 
resources. Institutional researchers, planners, and poi Icy decision makers 
are taking this realization Into account more and more In forecasting future 
enrollments In their Institutions. 

To a certain extent, therefore community colleges will continue to draw 
their vitality by being centers for adult recurrent or lifelong learning; 
Indeed, this wl U likely be a main base for their reasserted social function. 
But again, the function envisioned Is more far reaching than simple service to 
Individuals, an observation which moves us to the next set of factors. 

The axiom that education must serve both the Individual student and the 
larger society of which the student Is a member Is widely accepted. It Is a 
driving principle undergurdlng policy directions set by both educators arid 
leaders of the general public. It also represents a constant tension which 
needs recurrent balancing In both educational and publ Ic pol Icy positions. We 
are in a new and growing wave of opinion that col I eg late education in America 
has drifted too 'ar toward serving the Individual student learner's seif 
determined best I nterests and away from serving those of the larger society. 
Russell Edgerton, for examp I e, admonishes higher education leadership In such 
words as, "Lord knows, the question Is not whether we shou I d be training 
students to be critical th Inkers— they need to be more critical not less. But 
Is that enough, or all there should be? fake a look at the larger social 
picture." 
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"The traditional sources of aff irming values~f ami I les, schools, 
churches, neighborhoods—all have lost their former grip on the hearts and 
minds of the young. We're spinning hew webs of attachment and association ... 
but It's not clear that these elicit the same sense of responsibility to 
larger groups— community and country—as we've had before. 

If iii In a culture stressing conformity, we should stress the value of 
Individuality. But now In a society tilting toward aggressive Individualism 
and negativism. It's time to weigh on the side of cooperation and community. 
If we don't, after all, we leave the return to community and country In the 
hands of those who will base their appeals bh narrow visions of patriotism and 
nationalism — visions no longer viable In today's Interdependent world" (Edger- 
ton, 1986, pp. 6-7) . 

So we have all sorts of calls for reform^ many of them addressed, partic- 
ularly to the undergraduate experience. (And I might say parenthetically too 
much addressed to undergraduate education as It Is expected to be experienced 
by students of traditional college age attending college on a ful l-tlme.and 
Ideally In a residential mode, and too much disregarding the practical lack of 
realism of those last two elements occurring for the older recurrent student. 
The calls for reform recommend new or reactivated form of general education, a 
required public service experience, a greater student Invblement In learning, 
and on and on. They are fine, as far as they gd^ but they are not far 
reaching enough. Particularly they are not fully meaningful to community 
cdiie£w3 In search of their revltal Izatlon and a grasp upon a continuing and 
significant social function. 
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The next cluster of factors centers on the trend toward de-urbanization 
of American society. If and the one to fol low turn to conditions which seem 
to me to give community colleges an edge In finding the "pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow" at least for the next quarter century or so. Firsts 



consider the Implications of ah apparent trend toward a greater dispersal Of 

the American population. Here are some figures from the U.S. Census: 

ilj In 1980 there were 22,325 places of population of 2,500 or more 
people. Of these, 21,387 were of 25,000 or less and only 1,138 
were of larger than 25,000 population. Small places prevail In 
a ratio of about 20:1. 

(2) Of the 1*138 larger places only 6 were larger than 1 ml 1 1 Ion 
P eo Ple; 16 were between 500,000 and 999,999; 34 between 250 arid 
499,500; 117 between 100 arid 249,999; 290 between 50-99,999; 
and 675 between 25 arid 49*999. 

(3) Percentages of the total population reflect somewhat the same 
pattern; while 17.9 percent of the total population of the U.S. 
resided In places of 250,000 or more In 1980* 38 i8 percent 
resided In places of between 10,000 and 250>000. And the 
latter Is the size classification that are growing: in 1960 
the comparable fjgure was 32.3 percent and In 1970, 35.5 
percent. In short* places of between 10,000 and 250,000 people 
In size grew throughout the two decades In percent of the total 
population by 6.5 percentage points while the percentage of 
those living In larger places dropped by 4.1 points from 22.0 
percent In 1960 to 20.7 percent In 1970 and 17.9 percent In 
1980. 

America Is a country of small cities and towns, not one of places of 
monolithic size. This Is not to disregard the phenomenon of metropolitan 
spread or urban sprawl. If Is more to observe that within that phenomenon 
there Is a structure* arid therefore a capacity, fo effect community arid 
regional development. The localities cannot disconnect from the larger 
developments, but neither can effective social and economic advancement on the 
larger scenes occur without sound development at the more localized community 
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and regional levels. Public and social policy may be promulgated by larger 
social and political structures such as the state, nation, or even Interna- 
tional agencies, but In the final analysis that policy has to be Implemented 
at local community and regional levels. 

Arid finally* look at two features of community colleges that seem to fit 
them particularly well to promote community and regional renewal: one Is 
their long-standing commitment to community enhancement that was described 
above; the other Is their geographic dispersal. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., 
former president of the AACJC In the early 1970s made much of the point that 
every one of the U.S. Congressional District had at least one associate-degree 
granting, two-year col lege located In It. In many of those places, the 
community col leges Is the highest level educational Institution present. The 
sheer act of their aval lability arid proximity Is an advantage to individuals 
and community Interest groups of all kinds which cannot be dented. 

Their geographic dispersal and commitment to local area Improvement give 
the more than 1 ,200 Institutions Involved In community co 1 1 ege education an 
advantage over other types of colleges and universities in serving the social 
role of community arid regional development on a widespread basts. The advan- 
tage Is strengthened by the stance typically taken by other colleges and 
universities. Most of the other 2,300 or so Institutions of higher learning 
are committed much more Intensely to serving statewide, multi-state reg I ona I , 
national, and In some cases even International constituencies. This Is riot to 
say that these Institutions, whether publ tcly or privately control led, Ignore 
the Impact that their presence makes on the localities around their campuses, 
not all all. It fs StmDlv to sav that their primary a m ntiasls Is not on the 
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enhancement Of that particular locality as distinguished from al l <vfw r _ 
Community colleges make that a distinct emphasis, other colleges and univer- 
sities tend not to do so. The different Institutional postures* however, 
ought hot to be seen as a negative circumstance. The dlf ferant postures taken 
can become a strong base for Inter Institutional cooperation — It can lead to 
further recognition and Implementation of the new concept and within that to a 
new role for the community college; I refer to the concept of the communl- 
verslty. 

The communlverslty concept flows logical ly from a recognition that 
effective community and regional development cannot realistically be seen as 
the domain of any single organization or Institution, it grants that many can 
contribute to the objective. However, It sees the goal more I Ikely achieved 
when the several organizations In a locality or we 1 1 -defined reg I on undertake 
to cooperate rather than compete In the effort. 

The need for such a cooperative inter institutional response to a local 
community or region's needs for continuing development and Improvement was 
Impressed upon me when I was serving In New York as assistant commissioner for 
higher education planning. (Some of the presenters and some of you in the 
audience may recal I that I first came to the New York Department of Education 
to organize an office for planning and to direct formulation of the first 
Regents f statewide plan for higher education. This was to comply with the 
1964 statute mandating that such a plan be produced and published by the 
Regents every four years.) The Commissioner, James B. Al len, encouraged my 
exploration of a regional as well as a more localized and a statewide approach 
to examining the needs for postsecondary education and the resources available 
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to respond to those needs • That started attention on regional planning 
applied to pbstsecondary education in New York State and, while the concept 
has not fully taken hold, neither has It been total ly abandoned. 

Acting from the observations going on In New York state, I challenged the 
assembled leadership of the California community colleges In a speech made to 
them In 1965 (Martorsna, 1965) to think of their Institutions as Important 
components of a needed even more comprehensive service, something along the 
lines of a "community university;" The challenge apparently was not seminal 
at that time but about ten years later essentially the same Idea was expressed 
by Samuel G. Gould, then Chancellor and my superior In the State University of 
New York. In a book of lectures on the "academic condition" of the day he 
turns to view the future with the alert, "Enter the Commun Iverslty." Elab- 
orating he writes. 

The university of the future, as j envision It, wl 1 1 be a loose 
federation of ail the educational and cultural forces of a com- 
munity-- at every age level. It will be a coordinated educational 
entity serving a single, fairly large community, or a single, 
compact region If a group of communities Is more appropriate; 
Whether It will have a single name or even be cat led a university 
any longer. Is hard to say. Parts of ft will undoubtedly have names 
slml lar to those they do now. But what we think of today as f the 
college 1 or 'the university 1 wl 1 1 constitute only a portion of the 
future whole (Gould, 1970, p. 90). 

Such a coalition of resources in my view could contribute mlghtl ly to 
local community and regional development. In order to bring It about, how- 
ever, a new thrust of leadership along with a different sense of soc I a I 
purpose to be performed wl 1 1 be necessary. Provision of the leadership and 
formulation of the revised mission can be the wave of the future for community 
co 1 1 eges . Fulfillment of the promise will require more than just service as 
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"nexus" or center for lifelong learning such as Sleazer has described 
(Gleazer, 1980). It will require commitment of the community col leges to be a 
significant part, a leader and promoter of a more complex arid even more 
comprehensive aid to local community and regional development. The community 
college cannot by Itself be the whole of the communlverslty, but a key com- 
ponent of It. Implementation of the concept will require emphasis on Inter- 
organ I zat tonal cooperation and mutual Interdependence. A fuM presentation of 
the new form of leadership required to translate the communlverslty concept to 
functional service In community and regional development Is beyond the scope 
of this paper; however, brie will be available soon (Mar tor ana & Kuhns, forth- 
coming) • 

Some assurance of the feasibility of the corrSunlverslty concept can be 
drawn from observation of what Is now actually happening In community and 
regional economic development. Throughout the land* colleges and universities 
of all kinds are I Inking with other organizations In order to promote economic 
development. Within this general situation the community colleges are playing 
a key role. State after state Is recognizing community colleges as a key 
resource In economic development either In their capacity to provide education 
and training to businesses and Industries or to deliver other needed assis- 
tance such as conducting area needs studies, student career Interest surveys, 
and so on. 

When this accomplishment in the realm of economic development is 
observed, the question arises quickly, why not a similar service on the part 
of the community col leges. Joined with other educational, social, and cultural 
organizations In an area, to promote community and regional development In 
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other domains of the genera! Welfare* One can argue that In all endeavors an 
intellectual component exists which can be translated to educational and 
training requirements for effective participation In It. If this Is so, then 
the endeavors cf all organized Interests that directly or Indirectly have an 
Impact on the general welfare in a locality can become activities In which 
community colleges, and other colleges and universities as well, can Join. 
Indeed* that lo the logic underglrdlng the suggest i^n of a new approach to 
academic programming which Is getting Increasing attention among community 
col leges. The suggestion Is developed In a small volume called Uestq ivHTq 
Programs for Communfty Groups (Martorana & PI land, 1984). In essence, the 
proposition advanced In essence Is that academic services such as courses, 
workshops, lectures, and so on, organized singly or organized as a curriculum, 
can be organized around the Intellectual components of the special Interests 
of a wide range of organized community groups, with advantage to al I con- 
cerned — the group as an organization, the group's membership and Individuals, 
and the college as an agency sensitive to a social purpose as well as to 
Individual student development. 

The concept of the commun iversity will seem to many to be an ambiguous 
description of an attack on the large and related tasks of helping Individuals 
to grow and coiranun Itles to develop through education. To accommodate the 
ambiguity, It may help to remind al I of us that education itself — that Is the 
quest for learning (both to serve Individual and to serve social purposes) — Is 
an ambiguous undertaking. It demands different conceptualizations to fit the 
dl f f erent purposes It is expected to achieve. Education, for example, must be 
have certain characteristics when its object Is to qu»i Ify the student — 
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learner for something, for example, to continue as a fifth semester or junior 
majoring In accounting In a university's college of business or to be a nurse 
registered to practice In certain aspects of hospital or health care services. 
Education takes on other attributes, however, when the objects of the learning 
experience are to help to move the student- learner toward a higher level of 
personal participation In the society and economy and to do things that 
Improve the quality of community life. 

The several purposes of education, of course, are Interrelated, but for 
both purposes of the two Just described, the community college will continue 
to serve a useful social role. However, community colleges cannot seek 
successfully to carry alone the full complement of services that are needed. 
Both purposes seem how to call for the community college to adopt, clarify, 
and lead In advancing a new concept. I submit for that consideration the 
concept of the communivers Ity. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Purpose and Objectives of the Study 

This study was undertaken for the New York State Education Department 
to determine the economic. return oh investment in selected occupational 
education progress at public two-year colleges in New York States 

The purpose of the study was to quantify: (1) the investment made in 
selected disciplines by the graduates* employers, and state government, and 

(2) the returns from this investment: to the graduate—as measured by salary 
differentials of technicians with two-year degrees, to the employer in New 
York State— as measured by the savings to business attributable to not having 
to train their own technicians, and to the state government and resident s~as 
measured by the economic benefit to the state resulting from maintaining 
employers who might otherwise leave, not expand or expand elsewhere becaus2 of 
a lack of trained technicians in New York State, 

The focus of research was on two-year technical training in four 
selected disciplines: (1) Data Processing, (2) Health Service/Paramedical, 

(3) Engineering/Mechanical, and (4) Business/Commerce technologies. 

Project object ives included the undertaking of a statewide mailed 

survey of a representative sample of New York State employers with 100 or more 
employees, covering areas of technician hiring practices ,_ salary differentials 
for education and experience, training preferences, and alternative hiring 

preferences. in addition, a sample of public two-year schools was surveyed 

separately for information on technician training costs , _ placement 
information, number of graduates, revenue sources and related topics. Data 
from employers and schools were synthesized to produce estimates of (1) 
training costs in each discipline, and (2) benefit streams derived by the 
graduate, the employer and governmental jurisdictions. 

Methodology Used in the Sfcudy 

_ One hundred eighty-six firms operating in New York State were_ 

selected to be representative by Standard Industrial Classification (SIC), 
size of firm, and geographic distribution of all New York State employers with 
100 or more employees. Of these, 152 agreed initially to participate in the 
survey, and were mailed a survey form to complete; 85 were returned (a 55 
percent response rate). One question asked employers to identify public 
two-year institutions from which they had hired technical employees in recent 
years. The resulting list provided the basis for selecting a sample of 
schools for the school survey. JPif teen schools received the mailed survey; 
eleven returned sufficient information to be included in the school analysis. 
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Maj or Findi ngs ^f- the Study 

The information provided by employers and schools. characterizing the 
demand for and supply of two-year graduates yielded the following findings: 



o Estimation of the statewide distribution of technical job 
openings in 1982 in firms of over 100 employees shows that 
the largest share was in the Engineering/Mechanical area 
(41.3 percent), followed by Health Service/Paramedical (23.8 
percent), Business/Commerce (20.9 percent), and Data 
Processing (13.9 percent), 



o The distribution of public two-year graduates in 1982, within 
selected disciplines, shows that the largest share was in 
Business/Commerce (54.7 percent), followed by Engineering/ 
Mechanical (21 percent), Health Service/Paramedical (16.5 
percent), and Data Processing (7.8 percent). 

o The distribution of technical positions filled in 1982* by 
industry, shows a dominance of financial/insurance/real 
estate (31.4 percent), service firms (27.6 percent), and 
manufacturing (21.5 percent). 

o Employers indicate that schools are no major source of 
skilled workers. Most hiring is done rrom the existing labor 
. force. . . 

o Comparisons of entry salaries received by two-year graduates 
and entry salaries specified by employers for jobs requiring 
a tW0 ^ r ^ T ^S" 6 .*?***?*?? that the average graduate salary 
is typically lower than that specified by the employer for 
two-year jobs. This is particularly true in Business and 
Commerce where the salaries reported by the graduate average 
30 percent less that those offered by the employer* This 
could be due to supply /demand conditions and/or misalignment 
of curriculum content and employer requirements. 

b Employer hiring/training preferences differ among the various 
disciplines studied. While most employers prefer to hire 
skills in all areas, their post-hiring training practice 
differs by discipline. Generally, positions in the areas of 
Business/ Commerce and Pata Processing are reported to 
require more training once hired. This is possibly due to 
more operation-specific skill requirements in these areas. 
If this is the case, the graduates 1 entry-level salary may be 
somewhat discounted In these fields since employers perceive 
the need for additional investment in operation-specific 
training. 

o While student costs are reasonably uniform among the selected 
disciplines, the school program costs per degree are shown to 
vary widely from an estimated low of approximately $5,700 for 
Business/Commerce degrees to a high of $9,800 for Health 
Service and Paramedical degrees in community colleges. 
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o On a statewide basis there is misalignment between the 

distribution of public two-year school graduates supplied ±£ 
the selected disciplines ahdthe distribution of technical 
positions available from employers. (with over 100 employees) 
in those disciplines. If the supply of graduates is larger 
than required, the graduates will more often be faced with 
accepting jobs below their capabilities, or outside their 
fields; hence, the lower salaries. Also* in Business/ 
Commerce the jobs for which graduates are trained (e.g., 
secretarial science) may not be those for which employers 
require a two-year degree; hence, the salaries received may 
be those for which the employers specify a high school degree. 



Employer and school information together permitted the estimation of 

?^e economic rates of return on investment and payback periods for the four 
disciplines studied. These calculations showed: 

b Graduate returns on investment in all disciplines except 
Health Service and Paramedical axe shown to be competitive 
over a 10-20 year period, the rate of return varies 
substantially primarily due to the comparative salary 
levels for jobs requiring a high school degree. In Health 
Service, and to a certain extent in Business/Commerce, the 
salary differential is not enough to create a competitive 
rate of return over the short run (i.e., 10-20 years). 

b It is likely that employers receive a net benefit from 
their tax investment in two-year education, since their 
higher cost training alternatives (which would be necessary 
if there was an inadequate supply of graduates) are more 
costly than the average business share of a graduate's 
education. 

o State residents are paying^ess than $12.00 per capita each 
year to finance public two-year school enrollments of 
approximately 260^000 students^ Although it is impossible 
to estimate the economic returns on a statewide basis from 
such an investment it is likely that there are substantial 
direct and indirect economic gains due to economic activity 
of the school employees, students, support industries, and 
the maintenance of expanding or new businesses which may 
choose to go outside of New York State if a skilled labor 
force is not readily available. 

o Payback periods and rates of return aria seirKtive to 
alterations of any of the assumptions constraining the 
analysis (e.g., time frame of analysis, likelihood of 
employment, price factors). 
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Consideration of the outlook for graduates of two-year technical 
training programs in light of Present and projected economic and demographic 
trends provided the context for the following inferences: 

o The misalignment of the distribution of graduates supplied in 
the selected disciplines and the distribution of technical 
positions available from employers can be expected to shift 
over the coming years. Employment and occupation projections 
suggest that if two-year schools maintain their current 
curricula, the misalignment could worsen. It is clear that 
it will be even more important in the future for businesses 
to evaluate. and articulate their needs for technically 
trained employees., A continual attentiveness and 
responsiveness to business needs will be required of two-year 
schools to adequately prepare their graduates to he 
competitive in the labor force. 

o The outlook for the 1980s indicates continued competition for 
entry level jobs; even though. the college age group is 
decreasing in size, there will bean increasing percentage of 
other first-time entrants to the labor force who will also be 
seeking en cry-level employment. Additionally, the labor 
force will be increasingly educated and employers, may 
continue to raise educational requirements for jobs. 

Con cl usio ns * 

It can be concluded from this study that active participation between 
employers and two-year public schools is necessary in order to serve current 
and future technical needs of employers within New York State. To the extent 
that employers benefit, the graduate will maximize their return from 
investment in post-secondary education. Currently, there are Indications that 
there not only may be misalignment of employer demand and graduate supply 
among selected disciplines, but there also may be misalignment within 
discipline between the employers 1 technical needs and the curriculum provided 
by the two-year schools. 
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it is commonly assumed that investment in post-secondary education 
will not only increase an individual f s employability but also provide the 
graduate with a respectable economic return (received from higher future 
wages). The findings from the study cast doubt on the latter assumption, 
suggesting that, in the short run at least, returns on investment may not 
justify the investment in some disciplines. 

It can be concluded from this study that active participation between 
employers and two-year public schools is necessary in order to serve current 
and future technical needs of employers within Mew York State, In order for 
this tc occur it is encumbant upon employers to articulate their ne^ds to 
two-year schools in the state and for the schools to respond to those needs 
within the resources available, to the extent that employers benefit, the 

graduate will maximize their return from investment in post-secondary 

_ * 

education. Currently* there are indications that there not only may be 
misalignment of employer demand and graduate supply among selected 
disciplines, but there also may be misalignment within disciplines between the 
employers' technical needs and the curriculum provided by the two-year schools. 

Since resources for post-secondary education are limited, it is 
imperative that there is an efficient allocation of school training efforts. 
Employers and schools should be expected to continue in their attempts to 
maximize graduate, employer, and state returns from investment in two-year 
education. It is particularly important to increase the effectiveness of 
training since post-secondary education may become a prerequisite for 
employment, regardless of the graduate, return on investment. 
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Pol icy I m p l ic a tion s/ fleed for Further Stud y 
the study findings and conclusions outlined abo\ * suggest 
implications for edtacatiou policy and for further study in this and other 
areas. 

First, it is clear that linkages between the employers and schools 
should be stressed in order to communicate the needs of the employer today and 
tomorrow. This should include additional attention to the smaller employer 
who has generally not been a focus of the two-year system. 

Better linkages should offer the schools more useful information for 
planning purposes than currently exists. For example, there is mixed opinion 
today as to whether the way of the future is in high technology (with 
extensive math and science background) or in basic skills (e.g., English) for 
communication and learning on-the-job. High technology may not add the jobs 
envisioned by some, and may in fact "deskill" many jobs as they become more 
mechanized and routine. This could lead to less demand and lower wages for 
technical graduates. 1 What is clear, nonetheless, is that an increased 
attentiveness to broad based employment trends will allow schools to more 
accurately gauge the market for the graduates they train. 

Second, the school system should be prepared to shift resources as it 
becomes apparent that demand/yield3 are low in selected areas. Options such 
as employer-based skill training and a system of recurrent education may help 
in this area. Employer-based training (e.g., cooperative education) may be 
one way to limit investment in equipment and faculty in order to maintain 

^Henry Levin and Russell Rumberger, The Educational Implications of High 
Technology, February, 1983. " — " 
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flexibility* and to better focus on the needs and demands of specific firms 
and occupations. A system of recurrent education would be appropriate to meet 
the continually evolving needs of industry. In short, schools could benefit 
(and hence so could graduates) from a reorientation to technical training as 
an evolutionary process * not a static choice at one point in time. 

Finally., graduates must be better prepared to adapt to changes in the 
work environment over time. This suggests that they should receive a good 
basic education in addition *o vocational training in order to have the skills 
necessary to adapt to change. Schools can assist in this regard by ensuring, 
through distribution requirements and—if necessary-intensive remedial 
programs, that graduates have the capability to accommodate changing demands 
for skills. 

• 

Improvements in this area will be facilitated by additional study of 
the factors that contribute to the varying yields seen in the disciplines 
reviewed in this study. Efforts in this area will produce a better 
understanding of the dynamics of school/employer linkages, cooperative 
education and other approaches which may contribute to increased yields in the 
system of two-year education. 
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Although community colleges have experienced phenomenal success 
over the past 25 years as measured by most commonly accepted criteria, 
a number of difficult issues pertaining to the financing of these 
institutions have arisen more recently. These Issues have included 
questions about the most appropriate priding (tuition) policy, the 
desirability of local support and the existence of ihterdistriet 
wealth inequities, the proper mix of local vs. state vs. federal vs. 
private Support, and the relationship (if any) between community 
college financing policy and that applying to four-year institutions 
of higher education. Issues such as these take on even more 
significance in the 1980 'e as the prospects for declining enrollments 
and excess capacity threaten the higher education sector. Hot 
surprisingly, a number of reports and studies have surfaced during the 
past decade which address these Important matters. 1 

The discipline of economics provides a useful framework for 
considering many of these issues. In particular, the principles of 
public finance as applied to Social services can bo utilized 
beneficially to analyze many conmunity college finance problems. • 
This paper prevents a generalized application of these principles. 
While this conceptual framework provides useful general guidelines for 
evaluating community college financing policies, it does not yield a 
precise blueprint. Eventually, specific policy implementation 
involves the political process wherein policies are tailored to the 
local economic conditions, political priorities. Institutional mix, 
and student demands. 
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The Conceptual Framewo rk 

The discipline of tconoraici concerns itself with the fundamental 
fact that every society's economic resources exist in insufficient 
quantities to completely fulfill the wants of society. Although the 
availability of productive resources varies greatly among societies, 
all muot live with the basic problem of scarcity. Given scarcity, 
every society must make decisions about what is to be produced with 
the scarce resources, how much of each good or service is to be 
produced, and to whom the resulting output is to be distributed. 
Presumably, a society's scarce resources should be allocated as 
•f f iciently as possible in answering the first two questions. ' An 
efficient allocation of resources exists when the total benefits from 
producing a good or service exceeds by as much as possible the total 
costs of producing it. 

For most goods and services, an efficient allocation of resoui see 
can be achieved through the operation of the free market without 
government intervention in a capitalistic economy. the free decisions 
of profit-seeking producers and satisfaction-seeking consumers will 
take into account ail of the costs and benefits involved. However, 
the free market fails to achieve an efficient allocation of resources 
if the benefits and costs are not limited to the direct producer** and 
consumers, i. e. when an externally exists. In the extreme case of a 
Pure BBfcAAS _flfiffit such as national defense, the benefits are ail public 
and collectively consumed. The market cannot allocate efficiently 
because thm benefits are completely indivisible (everyone consumes the 
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same amount and ona person's consumption doss not reduce the amount 
remaining for others) and nonexclusive (no one can be excluded from 
the benefits). the resulting paradox is that no consumer will be 
willing to pay for the pure public good even though it may have great 
valued because no one can be excluded from its benefits for lack of 
payment. Efficiency in such a situation must be sought through the 
political determination of the -best* amount of the good or service, 
with payment compelled through taxation. 

An efficient allocation of resources, whether determined by the 
market or by the political process, answers the questions of what is to 
be produced and in what quantities. This does hot, however, guarantee 
an equitable distribution of society's resulting output, i.e. it does 
hot* answer the question of who should get what. Collective political 
decisions are required to determine what a society means by "equity" 
and to achieve this equity by taxing some groups so as to transfer 
income to others. With the "proper" distribution of income, a 
society's output can then be distributed in accordance with that 
income. While fffigjencjr is an objective criterion, at least 
conceptually, fqu^y is subjective and requires a definition from 
political conaenaus. Furthermore, the goals of efficiency and equity 
often (although hot invariably) conflict, requiring further difficult 
political decisions which trade off more of one for less of the other. 
As the late Arthur Okun has noted: 

In pursuing C the goal of income equality], society would forego 
•ny opportunity to use material rewards as incentives to pro- 
duction. And that would lead to inefficiencies that would be 
*;; r "f ul of the majority. Any insistence on 

ejj^tht Pit into equal slices would shrink the size of the 
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that fact poses the tradeoff between economic equality and 
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economic efficiency. J 

the social goals of efficiency and equity are the cornerstones of 
public finance theory as applied to the analysis of social services 
such as community college education. The next two sections elaborate 
on these two principles and apply each to some fundamental issues of 
community college finance. - 

Efficiency 

Two kinds of questions are central to a conceptual consideration 
Of community college finance - 1) how much (if any) public subsidy 
should be allocated to community colleges? and 2) assuming that some 
public subsidy is justified, how should the total finance burden be 
distributed among students/parents; federal* state and local 
governments; and other parties, e.g. private philanthropy? It follows 
from the above discussion that community college services should be 
financed according to market forces* i* e. provided by private 
•producer" institutions and purchased by private "consumers", unless 
public subsidies can be justified on the basis of either efficiency or 
equity improvements. With respect to efficiency, public finance 
theory suggests that the market will fail to allocate enough resources 
to a good or service which conveys public benefits, even if this 
conveyance falls short of the pure public good situation. Thus a 
public subsidy is justified to improve allocative efficiency if 
community college benefits accrue at least partially to the public 
rather than simply to the students. If only the individual students 
benefit from courses taken at a community college, however, then their 
unsubsidized private decisions will generate in efficient level of 
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resources allocated to the provision of that education. It also 
follows from the above that if both public and private benefits exist 
from the provision of a good or service, then a mix of public 
(subsidy) and private payments would be most- efficient, Where that mix 
reflects the ratio of public to private benefits. It will be argued 
below that the existence and extent of public benefits from community 
college offerings depends upon the type of offering. 

there is little ioubt that some community college benefits - such 
as a labor force better equipped to contribute to economic 
development, a more informed electorate, lower crime rates, etc. - 
extend beyond the individual student. There is substantial 
disagreement, however, on the extent of these public benefits compared 
to the private benefits. ♦ Clearly, individuals enroll in any college 
course for the private benefits, which may be categorized as either 
consumption benefits (the pur. benefits from learning which enhance 
either present or future quality of life without necessarily enhancing 
income) or investment benefits (incurring current costs with the 
expectation of receiving higher income as a result in the future). 
This framework in turn is useful in classifying community college 
activities by type of benefit, and examining the financing 
implications. 

Following the pathbreaking Work of Breneman and Nelson, - community 
college offerings can be loosely categorized into one of three 
classifications: I) investments in general human capital, 2) 
investments in specific human capital, and 3) courses or activities 
that predominantly generate current or future consumption benefits 
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with little or no investment benefits. investments ih general human 
capital would include general liberal arts education similar to the 
first two years at traditional four-year colleges and universities, as 
well as remedial or developmental courses that do hot receive college 
credit. There are clearly some public benefits of the type mentioned 
earlier resulting from general liberal arts education, but private 
benefits are also significant. Qh a continuum between no public 
subsidy (full cost tuition) and total subsidy (no tuition)* about all 
that can be said is that the most efficient pricing policy lies 
somewhere between the extremes. the general existence of high 
subsidies for such kinds of courses suggests that the public values 
this education sufficiently to reject anything approaching full cost 
pricing. However, there is some doubt as to whether the public 
benefits are commensurate with current subsidy levels. 

Remedial or developmental education constitutes a much different 
type of investment in general human capital. Although individuals 
benefit greatly from completion of these courses, individual decisions 
in a private, unsubsldlzed market will result in the provision of 
little remedW education. Hot only will many individuals who might 
benefit from such remedial courses be unable to pay for them (an 
equity argument), but they are also least likely to appreciate the 
private benefits and face the greatest risk of failure. Such basic 
education is roughly analogous to elementary-secondary schooling. The 
public benefits are quite high* although the costs of remedial and 
developmental education are also likely to be high. Thus, a case can 
be aade on efficiency grounds that the level of public subsidy for 
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remedial education ahould be significantly higher than that for 
liberal arte education because of the more serious failure of the 
private market. Breneman and Kelson argue that zero is probably the 
most efficient price. 

Courses that fall into the category of vocational -technical 
programs can be considered investments in specific human capital ; 
they prepare students for a fairly narrow range of Jobs by teaching 
specific skills. Courses in this category typically lead to an 
associate degree or certificate, and most students are interested in 
improving employment prospects in a particular line of work. the 
investment nature of the private benefits is clear, but the magnitude 
of these actual private benefits has been the subject of some 
controversy. There may also be a number of public benefits resulting 
from vocational -technical education; the labor force generally 
becomes more productive, although this enhanced productivity is 
probably more concentrated in the local community than is the case 
with investments in general human capital. this suggests that 
efficiency would be Improved with greater local government subsidies, 
as compared with larger state or federal subsidies for the latter. 
It may even be the case that individual firms or groups of firms in 
the community enjoy most of the external benefits from certain 
vocational programs, in which case efficiency would dictate that these 
firms should contribute significantly toward their support. in 
general, the existence of ooth private and public benefits once again 
suggests that the efficient level of tuition is well above zero but 
less than full cost. 
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Hoot community service-type programs provide current or future 
private consumption benefit*, with few if any investment benef itsi 
Host courses in this category are nonacademic in nature, are not part 
°* * specific program or sequence, and do not result in college credit 
or formal credentials. Economic theory implies that user charges (the 
equivalent of full cost tuition) ire the efficient way to finance 
activities that provide only private benefits. However, some 
community service courses, such as child care or nutrition, may entail 
significant public benefits as well. the local community would be the 
woat efficient source for public subsidies to support these kinds of 
courses. In the absence of such demonstrable public benefits, the 
efficiency criterion suggests full cost tuition for community service 
courses. 

Application of the efficiency standard results ±a several general 
guidelines, but ho specific prescriptions, for community college 
finance decisions. Tuition for traditional academic courses and most 
vocational offerings should be significantly greater than zero, but 
less than full cost, with subsidies coming from both local and state 
governments. Host remedial courses should be offered at little or no 
direct cost to the students. Vocational courses that are targeted at 
specific employers should receive considerable support from these 
firms. Personal enrichment courses should rely on user fees, and 
public service offerings on fees and local support. Given the sizable 
private benefits from many types of community college courses, an 
efficient tuition policy might generally call for somewhat higher 
tuition levels than are currently in existence. 
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Since community college* are the socially chosen institutional for 
achieving equality of opportunity for post-secondary education, equity 
is a fundamental concern in their finance policy. Unfortunately, 
there is no widespread consensus on what is meant by equity or 
equality of educational opportunity. The discipline of economics 
emphasizes the distribution of income in considering equity, with 
equity policies focusing on redistribution of income through taxing 
and government expenditure programs. Although equity principles 
clearly call for some subsidies to higher education, the literature is 
quite mixed with regard to both the equit/ effects of current subsidy 
programs and the optimal subsidy policy. * At least two desirable 
equity goals might receive fairly widespread support - 1) the 
likelihood of attending and succeeding in college should be the same 
for individuals of equivalent ability, regardless of income; and 2) 
qualified individuals of all income levels should receive educations 
of comparable value. 

Community colleges in principle are a major vehicle for improved 
equity in higher education because of their mission to provide access 
for the disadvantaged and other nontraditional students. Some critics 
contend, however, that community colleges may actually hinder the 
attainment of equitable educational opportunities because they attract 
some students who would otherwise seek a "better" four -year college 
education. Even if this is true in some cases, as it almost certainly 
is, the evidence supports the conclusion that the improved access for 
many from community college education clearly outweighs the equity 
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losses for the relatively few who night have been better off at a 
four-year institution. 

Low tuition has been the traditional foundation of financing 
policies designed to attract low-income students to community 
colleges. this low price policy has, however, been difficult to 
maintain in many states in recent years given tight budget constraints. 
More recently, the issue has often been translated into a policy 
choice between the low tuition /low aid approach and the higher 
tuition/higher aid alternative. Economists have frequently advocated 
the superiority of the high tuition/high aid policy on efficiency 
grounds. As noted above, the generally low tuition levels (high 
subsidies) currently in existence at community colleges may not 
reflect the actual ratio of private to public benefits. If the higher 
tuition/higher aid strategy can also be deemed preferable on equity 
grounds, then a rare opportunity may exist to improve both equity and 
efficiency with the same policy. There is in fact considerable 
conceptual support for this conclusion. 

States vary significantly in the extent to which they achieve the 
traditional goal of low (or no) tuition for community colleges. 
Similarly, there is much variation in the availability of state 
Student aid to offset tuition and related costs. In general, states 
do appear to be choosing between high tuition/high aid and low 
tuition/low aid strategies. New York state, for example, has one of 
the highest average tuition levels, but alio provides one of the 
highest percentages of full time community college students with 
financial assistance from state aid. North Carolina, for example, has 
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apparent!/ adopted the opposite approach. 7 

From an equity perspective* the choice between the two pricing 
policies depends on a comparison between the effectiveness of a dollar 
of tuition subsidy Versus a dollar of student aid in affecting the 
enrollment decisions of potential students from different income 
classes. Unfortunately, no hard empirical evidence exists on this 
question for community colleges. It is undeniable, however, that a 
low tuition policy (high subsidies) in effect provides the same dollar 
subsidy to every community college student* regardless of heed. 
Economic theory suggests the preference for allowing tuition to rise 
to the level dictated by efficiency considerations, i.e. full cost 
times the ratio of private benefits to full benefits. For example, 
if the full cost for a given course is 3533 and the ratio Of private 
benefits to full benefits is estimated to be .83, the efficiency 
criterion taken alone would suggest a tuition rate of S433 f r r that 
course and a public subsidy of si33 to reflect the 23% public benefit. 

In terms of equity, the reduced subsidy could be reallocated to 
state programs which provide aid baaed Upon heed. For example, if the 
prior tuition level for this hypothetical course was »133 (implying a 
subsidy of 9433), the «333 -saved- from the higher tuition charge 
could be reallocated to state student aid targeted toward students 
with the greatest inability to pay for community college services. 
The net price (actual tuition minus student aid per course) Would 
increase for some and decline for others. Such a policy change would 
allow policy makers to target the same amount of community college 
aid to those who most need assistance in offsetting the higher 



tuition, while reducing the across-the-board subsidy for those who are 
leaa needy. To the extent that auch a policy would improve access for 
lower income students vis-a-vis the low tuition/low aid alternative, 
both equity and efficiency could be enhanced simultaneously. 

The main conclusion from applying the equity criterion to the 
issue of community college finance is an ironic one - the low tuition 
policy which is often emphasized as community colleges' raoet important 
contribution to equity may be very suspect oh equity grounds. It is 
quite true that Inadequate financial aid information and bureaucratic 
barriers may deter some lower-income students from enrolling, but the 
additional revenues generated from higher tuition and lower institu- 
tional subsidies could also be used to overcome these barriers as well 
mm to*lower the net price for lower-income students. Therefore; the 
higher tuition/higher aid strategy often recommended by economists on 
efficiency grounds may also provide more equitable opportunities to 
pursue higher education. 

Conclusions 

As noted at the outset; while the application of economic theory 
to Issues of community college finance may provide an enlightening 
framework and useful policy guidelines, specific policy 
recommendations must be tailored to the realities of real world 
complications and political priorities. To take but one of many real 
world complications, many need-based aid programs exclude from 
eligibility any student who is not registered for at least a half-time 
load. Given the significant number of part-time community college 
students who are therefore not eligible for such aid programs, the 
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theoretical conclusion favoring a high tuition/high aid financing 
policy may eeero lese appropriate. if political realities preclude any 
Change in the eligibility criteria for these aid programs, this fact 
may very well aiier the practical implication* of the theoretical 
conclusions. However, it would be desirable where possible to 
liberalize these eligibility standards and proceed with the higher 
tuition/higher aid policy, rather than to simply reject the conceptual 
implications as irrelevant. Economic analysis does, therefore, yield 
a number of modest improvements that could be made in local, state and 
federal financing of community colleges. 
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In any discussion of new or current missions for the community 
college, some people attribute social functions to the institution which 
others see as little related to the educational functions described in 
the mission statement. Thus one person reading „ a mission statement sees 
an indication of what educational goals the institution most values, 
while another sees social class tracking or perversion of the concept 
of college. Since these conflicting perspectives usually go unstated, 
we end up with people talking pas* one another rather than with one 
another. To avoid this situation and to clarify the terms of the dis- 
course regarding missions and images of community colleges, I want to 
briefly categorize what I sse as the three major viewpoints or stances 
about the community college : 

1) First we hav-; >,he Leftist s » those who are politically left of 
capitalism and thus are advocates for a classless society. They 
view the community college with distaste because it is seen by 
them as an agent of capitalism, training people from blue- 
collar backgrounds for blue-collar jobs or lower-level middle- 
class Jobs, and in so doing, is replicating *-he current class 
Structure with all its obvious inequities . 

2) Then there are the Rightists 4 who also view the community 
college with distaste but for different reasons. To the 
Right! sts* and by this I mean educational elitists, the com- 
munity college is primarily responsible for the dilution of 
educational standards in higher education since it is the 
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primary agent or means for opening up higher education 
to the masses. It tries to pass itself off as a college 
although clearly it is not hecause it offers vocational 
training and remedial programs in oasic English, math, and 
reading, and admits students who clearly wouldn't "make the 
grade" in any reputahle college or university. However, the 
community college is of use oecause at least it keeps the ^ 
educational riffraff avay from the"real" colleges. 
3) Finally, ve have the Mainstreamists, those who view educa- 
tion within a conventional political orientation, i.e. 
capitalism, and who "believe in the merits of education for 
all, not dust the intellectual and social elite. To the 
Mainstreamists the community college serves as the path to 
upward mobility for many an individual who gains both edu- 
cation and a hetter Joh as a result of attending the communi- 
ty college. 

rve drawn the outlines of these categories with broad Strokes, o- 
mitting some nuance,, hut the purpose was to give you a feel for the 
three major perspectives with which any data on the community college 
Sight he interpreted. Notice that of these perspectives, the ones Of 
the Leftists and the Rightists seem to stand outside of the community 
collie, viewing it an an "other," something alien and distant from the 
per, <ver (I would like to add not understood hy the perceiver, hut. 
that is dehatahle). Indeed, many of those who hold these perspectives 
are literal outsiders to the community college: rarely have they ever 
taught or been an administrator in a community college. 
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To me the intriging questions then become, "How do those who are 
within the institution see the institution? What do they want it to he?" 
±n essence, these are the questions which guided my study of SUNY com- 
munity colleges conducted last year and are the. focus of my presentation 
today. Now to the study. 

Last fall I asked a randomly selcted sample of 362 full-time faculty 
and all senior-level administrators (presidents, vice-presidents, and 
deans} of the thirty SUNY community colleges to complete a questionnaire 
regarding their preferences for four institutional directions and seven 
images for SUNY community colleges in general and for their own institu- 
tion in particular. Here is a listing of those directions and images: 
Institutional Directions: 

15 Academically Oriented T vp^Year Allege - This institution would 
commit most of its resources to degree-granting programs in both 
academic (transfer) and occupational-technical education while 
minimizing community service activities. In addition, it would 
have a general education core required of all students. Of all 
possible educational directions for the community college, this 
one would obviously be the most acceptable to the educational 
elitists, or the Rightists I mentioned earlier. 
21 .eororonity-Based Learni n g Center - Edmund Gleazer, the chief 
proponent of this direction, views this as an institution which 
would de-emphasize the formal structure of credit hours and 
courses, and serve as a center of a community learning network 
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where students are linked up vith someone or someplace that • 
can teach them what they want to know. Such an institution 
would he considered educationally frivilous "by the Rightists 
and irrelevant by the Leftists. 
3) Comprehensive Community College - Basically this direction is 
the current one of most community colleges * It involves giving 
approximately equal emphasis to the transfer, occupational- 
technical, and community service programs of the institution. 
It is a Mainstreamist approach or perspective to the institution. 
F-stsecondary Occupational Training C e nt er - Such an institution 
would concentrate upon occupational training almost exclusively 
and in cooperation with industrial establishments as much as 
possible. There would he very limited offerings in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. Such an institution would clearly he 
anathema to the Leftists, who could then say, 11 I told you 
community colleges were agents of capitalism," and to the 
Rightists, who, while snubbing it educationally would at least 
be pleased the word "college" was no longer in its title. 
The images survey respondents could choose from were these : 
1) Democratization of higher education - associates the community 
college with the opening up of higher education through open 
admissions and low cost. 
Z) ^second chance 1 for people - offers this to people who have 
previously done poorly in an academic setting. 
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3) Something for everybod y - indicates the community college's 
willingness to reach out and he, in essence, all things to 
ail people. 

goapreten ^i^^wo^year curriculum - enables the institution 

to be seen as offering "everything" from an educational or 

curricular perspective. 
5) A college fo r-- its community - indicates the institution" 1 s 

responsiveness to cor unity needs. 
g ) Excellence in teaching - highlights the emphasis community 

colleges place on teaching (as opposed to research) and thus 
on the student . 

T) A student-orient e d institution - emphasizes an institutional 
focus upon the student rather than the faculty or the content 
of the curriculum. 
Collectively these images reflect the three major components of the 
mission of today's community colleges as seen by the Mainstreamists : 
open access, comprehensive curriculum, and community/local orientation. 
The images of "a democratizing institution" and "a ' second chance' for 
people" stem directly from the componenljof open access, while the images 
of "excellence in teaching" and "a student-ori^-ced institution" reflect 
the community college's willingness to provide for the academic needs of 
non-traditional students, an indication of its openness. The images of 
"something for everybody" and "a comprehensive two-year curriculum" stem 
from the component of comprehensive curriculum, while the image of "a 
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college for its community" reflects the component of community/local 
orientation. 

As I indicated earlier y both faculty and senior-level administrators 
were asked to indicate their preferences for these images and directions . 
In addition, they were asked some demographic questions such as their 
age, sex, and number of years of teaching or administrative experience 
in an effort to determine possible correlations between preferences and 
these characteristics. 

"What were the results? First of all, a fairly high response rate 
was obtained: 77? for the administrators with 76% of these usable; a 
67% response rate for faculty with 60% of these usable. Next, frequency 
distributions and percentages of the preferences revealed the following: 
i) There was close agreement between senior-level administrators 
and faculty about the preferred institutional directions of 
SUNY community colleges. Each group most preferred the direc- 
tion of Comprehensive Community College, both for SUNY community 
colleges as a whole and for their own campuses. Specifically, 
8l% of administrators and over 75? of the faculty preferred this 
direction for their own campus, while 80? of the admini strat or s 
and almost 77% of the faculty desired this direction for SUNY 
community colleges in general . 
2) There was little supoort for the other three directions. That 
of Academically Oriented Two-Year College was the second most 
preferred^ but It did not garner much support. Over 12? of the 
administrators and over 18? of the faculty preferred this direc- 
tion for their own campus , while almost 16% of administrators 
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and almost 19% of faculty preferred this direction for SUNY 
in general. As this direction is most closely allied to the 
stance of the educational elitists or Rightists , it would seem 
that there is little support within the -community college (or 
at least within SUNY community colleges) for such a stance. 
3) The directions of Community-Based Learning Center and Post- 
secondary Occupational Training Center received little support. 
Fewer than 5% of the administrators and 2% of the faculty de- 
sired the direction of Community-Based Learning Center for their 
own campus. Only 3.3# of the administrators and l.B% of the 
faculty desired this direction for SUHY community colleges in 
general . 

Agreement on preferred images was not as clear cut but did follow 
similar patterns for each group: 

1) The image most desired by administrators for their own campus 
was "College for Its Community" (36.7J*)* followed by "Excellence 
in Teaching" (23.3%), and then "Comprehensive Two-Year Curricuum" 
(lh.h%). These same images were also the top three choices for 
the faculty for their own campus but to a different extent. Fac- 
ulty most preferred the image of "Excellence in Teaching" (32%), 
then "A College for Its ebmnmnity" (l6.9Jf), closely followed by 
"Comprehensive Two-Year Curriculum" (15. 5%). 

2) For SUNY community colleges in general administrators preferred 
the same images that they did for their own campus: 26.7% pre- 
ferred "A College for Its Community," 17. Q% preferred "Excellence 
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in Teaching," and ±6.1% preferred "Comprehensive Two-Year 
Curriculum." Faculty preferences varied* both from the admini- 
strators' and from their own preferences for their individual 
campuses. For SUNY in general, faculty preferred that "Excel- 
lence in Teaching" be the dominant image' (35. 2^), followed by 
"Comprehensive Two-Year Curriculum" (15. 5#), and then "Some- 
thing for Everyone" (13.7&). 
The attempt to find correlations between demographic characteris- 
tics and preferences (in other words, to find out why raculty and admini- 
strators preferred the directions and images that they did) yielded only 
minimal results and shall be passed over today so that we can concentrate 
on discussion and implications of the preferences themselves. 

What do these results suggest to us? As I mentioned earlier, there 
is strong agreement between SUNY co imuu ity college faculty and admini- 
strators about the preferred direction fr: ; SUNY community colleges, an 
agreement I found somewhat surprising bet a;*: no of the stereotype we all 
have of administrators and faculty always *tng in opposing camps: the 
we-they mentality. It would seem to me to te-lv wdi fu? the future of 
SUNY's community colleges that faculty and tX'\i A^t.rator3 concur so 
closely in their preferences for the direct*^ of \i ; «ese Institutions . 
It is much easier for a direction to be uchiesred thbie responsible 
for achieving it axe in agreement about it and in sv^poi-t of it. 

The direction of Academically Orienteu Two-Year College ^ which 
is the one direction that would move the ccnimunity college towards 
becoming a more educationally prestigious (at least in the eyes of 
educational elitists or Rightists) did nrt receive much support from 
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either SUNY community college faculty or administrators, I found the 
faculty's relative lack of support for this direction somewhat sur- 
prising since one could argue that teaching in such an institution 
might be more prestigious for faculty than teaching in the compre- 
hensive community college. Also, students attending such an institu- 
tion would presumably be more academically oriented and thus easier to 
teach than the usual community college student. 

I was also intrigued by the lack of both administrative and faculty 
support for the more radical or innovative ideas about the community 
college* i.e. the Community-Based Learning Center and the Postsecondary 
Occupational Training Center. Is this lack of support because those in 
academe are inherently conservative (another stereotype), or is it be- 
cause the respondents in the survey think these directions have merit 
but find that of Comprehensive Community College the most meritorious? 
We don't know at this point, but I would suggest that it is important 
that those who are outside the institution, those who only know about 
the community college f : sm what they read* bs aware that those within 
the institution do not se^ia to support some of the directions so blithely 
espoused by people -ho ar-*? dually fur removed from tae everyday workings 
of the institution. :'n btc&i- vbrds, I find a discernable gap between 
''national" visions tov the coOTitmity fsbliege and the vi sions of those 
people who are the insti-iutiori; its facs£ : gr and administrators. 

As regards prri .on r : -.6* hiksoz v - : ae interesting configurations 
appear when we examir** ti>t*r * * •*• of the; , relationship* to the three 
components of the eouss^tty ^11^: *. wi jp mentioned earlier — open 
access, comprehensive two-ye^- ' community orientation. 

m 
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For example, the two images most clearly indicative of open access — 
democratization of higher education and providing a 'second chance 1 — 
received little support by either group for their own campus: a combined 
total of 5.5% from administrators and 7.3/5 from -faculty. For SUNY com- 
munity colleges in general, the support was somewhat greater: 15. 5# from 
administrators and 13. 7% from faculty. Is the greater support for these 
images .for SUNY in general as opposed to one's own institution an exam- 
ple of, "Let someone else do it"? 

The faculty in the study seemed to experience some tension ref* 
ing open access judging from their responses to an open-snded questrl 
about the future of ^"TY's community colleges . Of the 36% of toe 
ulty who wrote comments, 15 of them mentioned open access in some way- 
While a few of the comments were supportive of open access, the more 
typical comment indicated a desire for a more academically able student 
and a skepticism about the value of completely open access. For example, 
we have such comments as these: 

"I think far too much of [the] community college's resources 
are spent in remediation . Much of what we* out of necessity, 
do should have been accomplished either on the secondary 
level or at an institution . . . prior to matriculation. " 

"The most serious problem we face is the large number of 
students not doing any meaningful axabunt of work oh home- 
work. I believe one reason for this is the cbmpiet ely open 
admissions coerced by Albany [headqtiarters for SUNY central 
administration], robbing the student of any pride in being 
accepted. " 

"I am concerned about lowering entrance standards. I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of the 'open access* idea, but., 
do students with 3rd grade reading levels belong in any 
college? 
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In comparison* while five of the administrators alluded to access, 

it was always in a positive vein and never critical or questioning. For 

example, we have the following: 

"The community college may be the best vehicle for im- 
proving access to higher education arid for upgrading 
educational skills • It should certainly strive to do so." 

"Ideally, the community college must retain open access 
for a lot of reasons including the obvious evolution. • 
which is occurring in the public and private universities." 

How can we interpret these differences? Perhaps for senior-level 
administrators, open access and its corollary, remedial programs, do hot 
provoke the same concern as they^with faculty because the administrators 
don't have to be in the classroom contending daily with the results of 
an open admissions policy. The view from the top is almost always different 
than the view from the ;ches. 

The other two images somewhat linked to the component of open access 
were "Excellence in Teaching" and "A Student Oriented institution." Not 
surpri si ngly , faculty were most enthusiastic about the image of "Excel- 
lence in Teaching," both for their own campus {32%) and for SUNY com- 
munity colleges in general (35. 2%). Administrators were certainly sup- 
portive of this image, but to a lesser extent: 23.3* for their own cam- 
pus and 17. Q% for SUNY in general. Perhaps that is because promotion of 
such an image would be far more beneficial to the status and egc of fac- 
ulty than of administrators. As regards the image of "A Student Oriented 
Institution," I found it both intriging and surprising that so few admini- 
strators and faculty supported this image: fewer than 1% of the admini- 
strators or faculty preferred this image for either their own campus or 
for SUNY community colleges in general. 

While the component of open access gets little support (in terms of 
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choices for preferred images } from either administrators or faculty, the 
other two components (comprehensive curriculum and community/local ori- 
entation) receive more support. However, faculty are more supportive of 
the images reflective of the component of the cdraprehensive curriculum 
while administrators are more supportive of the image pertaining to the 
community orientation component. Most likely, these preference^ fall out 
as they do because faculty are more immediately concerned with the curr- 
iculum than are administrators. Also* senior-level administrators would 
tend to concern themselves more than faculty do with the external rela- 
tions of the institution i its ties to the community. 

In sxan, then what can we conclude about "insiders'" attitudes toward 
the community college from all of this? • 

1) First of all, those within the institution basically support 
the status quo: the direction of the community college as an 
institution wit> a comprehensive curriculum, providing trans- 
fer programs, vocational training, and community service. 

2) While not des: : ^ing that the community college become a more 
educationally elite institution, those within it do not want 
its open access policy to be its dominant quality or charac- 
teristic in the public's mind. 

These are not earthshaking conclusions. What they do add to the 
critical debate about the social role of the community college is to in- 
dicate that those within the institution seem to believe in what it is 
currently doing: providing an opportunity for community members to re- 
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ceive some coilege-ievei work and some occupational training. Leftists 
may decry these efforts as politically in significant, and Rightists may 
denigrate them as educationally lacking, but most community college 
faculty and administrators — in 5UNY at least ~ will continue to 
function (and I think function well) in the institution that does in- 
deed offer "something for everybody." How long it can continue to do 
so with the funding concerns prompted by today 1 s economy and with compe- 
tition from other sectors of education is debatable — but that is a 
topic for another conference. 
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I would 1 ike to thank Professor Townsend for her 
interesting research whicn so well defended the community 
college in its present configuration. And I have some general 
•comments about the social role of the community college and 
the critics of this institution 

Dean Steven ZwerJ.irc h>s 9iaicl: 

Not only is fliaintainihg the snri ii; hierarchy a 
primary function cf the community college* but the 
community college is also remarkabXy : effective at 
the job. It takes students whose parents are 
characterized primarily by low income and 
educational achievement and slots them into the 
lower ranks of the industrial and commercial 
5*ocietyi The community college is in fact a social 
defense mechanism that resists changes in social 
structure < Second Bests. Ifrg QCiSiS 2.1 ItlS Junior 
Qaileaa* New York: Mc6raw-Hi 1 1 * 1976: xix). 

Now* Zwerliv.g cannot seriously assert tha': social 
structure has changed so profoundly irt America as to really 
yield mass upward social mobility exclusive of the community 
college experience. Such a view is rejected in all the major 
mobility studies. Apart, therefore, from the nonexistence of 
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mass "changes in social structure", one in agreement with 
Zwerling's conclusions might accept the view that upward 
social mobility (itself a shorthand expression for the 
persistence of social inequality) is; a) the measure and aim 
of all education and, b) that it occurs more or less 
regularly in social spheres other thar he community college, 
in accepting this view we might also buy into the notion 
(naive, arrogant, elitist or otherwise) that employment among 
the "lower ranks of the industrial and commercial society" -- 
e.g., computer repair* para-legal, nursing, respiratory 
therapy etc. — is undesirable and inegal itarian. This would 
be the case if such workers were paid less than judges* 
attorneys, and physicians ere. , as they are in this society. 
And that merely reflects extant social structure as expressed 
through all standard prestige-ranking scales. But, we could 
reasonably query many critics of the community college; "When 
your computer breaks down, who repairs it?% "Is that 
Hisoanic-American nurse tending to your son's compound 
fracture in the emergency room performing socially necessary 
labor?", "Is regular respiratory care for your emphysemic 
Uncle a warranted social contribution?" etc. 

In 19*7, J.D. Bernal, the late Professor of 
Crystallography at the University of London had already 
remarked on the cent; ality and basic social necessity of both 
scientific-technical training and literacy (even among non- 
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practitioners) as sine qua non for rational social 
development in the period of the scientific-technological 
rsvolution. (lernal? J.D. The Freedom of Nc^egsj. J London: 
Pratledge & Kegan Paul* 1949). (Even theoretical physicists 
require synchrotron repair.) 

Along with Zwer 1 tng > another of the important guideposts 
to the current critique of the community college is Professor 
Tinto, wh' Cuased upon the scarcity postQlate...i.e.9 there 
are only so &ariy stuo*nts) attacks the 'upstart" community 
college because of the "substitution effect" w In essence? 
Tintr blames the community college "for pusling low income * 
students away from four-year colleges <Tinto teaches at 
Syr?cus~ University) and he is upset that we do this (Tintb, 
Vincent. "College Proximity and Rates of College Attendance's 
fiSSEjkliS liyiaiiSSli BS§§lESH Jougnaj 10: 273-293). 

Many of the major studies ;e.g . , Monk-Turner, Anderson? 
Velez etc . ) (Monk-f urt^er , Elizabeth . 1983. "Sex Educational 
Differentiation and Cccupational Status." Sssisisai^ii 

iS3fiSEi2 24: 393-404, Anderson, Kristine. 1981. "Post-High 
School Experiences and College Attrition." ia^iaisai of 
IdasatiSD 34: 1-15* Velez, William. 1983. "Finishing College: 
The effects of College Type." Sociology of Education 58: 191- 
200) conclude that, after controlling for students" SES, the 
community college still provides lower quality pre- 
baccalaureate and university parallel education and is 
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educationally deficit-ridden in other areas. However, many of 
these same studies eschew? neglect or ignore variables such 
as occufjat iqnai characteristics and educational, attainment 
(Anderson, 1984) ? asQirat iojns and high schggi record (Monk- 
Turner, 1983) etc. which are also, not surprisingly^ mediated 
restatements of SES and social class — as are also the very 
internal structures* teaching loads?' administrative 

sponsorship and financial support and f acul ty pay scales < i n 

general, the academic division of labor) at all 

-__ - _ ( _ _ 

levels of higher education <bn the continuum from Erie 

Community College co Harvard). 

Perhaps community colleges should be provided with more 
resources, reduced reaching loads, better pay etc. After all 
there is no scientifically warranted nor historical iy 
required and neccessary connection between a fctiSOOO per annum 
salary for a starting university level assistant professor 
who teaches two courses per semester, does research and 
publishes and a $16000 per annum salary for a starting 
community college instructor who teaches five courses per 
semester and who might teach three additional overloads 
per semester (potential ly lessening overall quality of 
service delivery, with its possible rfci 4* .on to the attrition 
question) for a total of $80000 per year just to make ends 
meet • 
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Let us remember that the open admissions community 

college, as a genuine aspect of the democratization of 

American higher education? (like the earlier post-World War 

II GI Bill, which led to the creation in 1948 of the Erie 

County technical Institute later, Erie Community College) 

brought into the tertiary level students who would, 

otherwise, have never gone to^ col lege. In many quarters this 

has been part of the general struggle against racism and sen 

discrimination and for increased levels of working class 

participation in higher education. And despite even community 

_ _ ♦ 

college reticence about its role as ah open access college, 

we must view this open access in contrast to current anti- 
democratic calls for the lESSiJSiS«S Ee-inst_i tut.i cm of 
Standards and the rg-insinu^ion of the iiiig sharagter of 
biabSE Slissation. Minority and working-class students may 
have to fight hard to hold on' in community colleges <and 
struggle to preserve open admissions, as well) against the 
backdrop of intensified economic crises and their educational 
impact on middle class students — which force the latter to 
look more favorably upon these colleges entry points into 
nigher education. 

Finally, I think that we in the community colleges ought 
reasonably to ask; "Why are we in the bell jar?", "Why are we 
under the microscope?", "Why are wg coming in for such close 
scrutiny?"", "And wgs Bfig?" 
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In Brecht's play* illiilS? the people snatch the 
telescope from the hands of the great - astronomer and turn it 
on their tormentors; princes? nobles, church. Perhaps we 
ought to study university faculty and administration and 
educational pol icy leaders . I suspect that , even early on 
with Clark <Clark, Burton. "The Cooling Out Function in 
Higher Education," American Journal of iocioiogv, 1960, 65: 
369-576) , Pincus <Pincus, Fred L. "Tracking in Community 
Colleges, " | nsu^a en t Sogls 1 sg i s t Vol. V , No . 1 , Spring, 1 975 s 
17-35) and Trimberger (Trimberger, Lilen Kay. "Open 
Admissions: A New Form of Tracking?," Insurgent So cio lo aif% , 
Vol. IV, No. i, Fall* 1973: S9-4S), the economic con^e*^ was 
(and is) lurking in the background — though lately, more in 
the foreground —as the real secret heart of the current 
critique of the community college. This may now become more 
obvious with the enrollment and retention crises, perceived 
as functions of underlying fiscal and economic crises., 
bearing heavily on all higher education. Could it be that 
current calls for community college re-structur trig and the 
general attack on this institution (presently so embattled in 
the literature) are actually wails of academic self-defense 
emanating from the universities as misplaced responses to 
general economic decl ine, * mi 1 i tar isat ion of the economy and 
concomitant reduction of support for public higher education^ 
Wouldn't it ba better if all sectors of higher education 
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cooperate in working for increased support at all levels with 
^ companion call for winding down the arms racef we night 
begin at the polls this November. 
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The Humaniti e s and th e^New Student 11 : 
So me^oss 4bi 1 i t ies fsg S o c i aJ^T^ansf ^ g-m-a t i o ri 

L. Steven Zwerling 

Overview 

The issues age stark, the gole of education in America is once 
again undeggoing reexamination. This time, officials with substan- 
tial power to write and gewgite public policy age questioning the 
effectiveness of public education. All interventions of the last 
five decades from open access to bilingualism to pre-school efforts 
to student aid age under scrutiny— some would claim under threat. 

Perhaps no more dramatic aw& fundamental is the current excel- 
lence debate. Critics challenge educators, appropriately, to look 
at their curricula (they are in "disarray" it is claimed)* their 
general education offerings (they are virtually non-existant it is 
claimed), at the communication and computational skills of students 
(in decline it is claimed). 

Less often in this debate does one hear voices calling out about 
issues of equity. Harvard's core curriculum may have undergone 
reasonably successful revision* but what about predominately-black 
Lawson Community College's curriculum? The occupational chances may 
be bright for computer science graduates of the California Institute 
of Technology, but what are the chances for young people and adults 
without complete secondary or post-secondary educations? 

In earlier decades, those without adequate formal education 
could find employment in manufacturing, in public works — road 
building, electrification projects, subway construction, with their 
muscles and effort* people could provide for themselves, their 
f amilies — especially fog their children by encouraging and enabling 
them to go to and stay in school. 



Today there are few such jobs. Tts : .1 -)iy few blue collar 
jobs still existing are often only open to be union member a. 

Even entry level positions in today's service economy require Shu 
skills one acquires via schooling — communication* and analytical 
skills, keyboard competency, customer relations skills. Access to 
better jobs, to careers requires higher -level competencies acquired 
only via more excessive schooling— computer skills, critical and 
analytical thinking, a quantitative and technical orientation, inter- 
personal capacities. 

Thus we must pay special attention to the destiny of minority 
and low socio-economic status people who traditionally get less than 
an equal share of schooling, especially a less than equal share of 
the Jsind of schooling now required for mobility in our information 
' society. 

Access is under attack and this Certainly heeds to be resisted 
for its own sake. But access in this context is hot enough. Excel- 
lence is a legitimate is sua as trail. To gain the skills heeded for 
a chance to be occupationally and personally mobile* both the kind 
and quality. Of education counts as much as access to education. 

The challenge today is how to synthesize access and excellence 
and thereby provide people with access to the right kinds of high- 
quaxity schooling. 

It may hot be overly dramatic to say that the success of our 
democracy may very well r*>st on how we confront these issues. The 
failure to do so will doom literally millions of people to live 
their entire ! ives outside the mainstream of the economy. 

NOW Ubw does this relate to my subject? More specif icallyj how 
can community colleges, through their humanities offerings, play a 
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democratizing role in higher education? 

In brief, here is an overview of my position: Traditionally, an 
immersion in the humanities has been available to the children ot 
the elite at selective colleges and universities; The lower 
classes* if they studied at all. studied vocational subjects; At 
mcst they took a course or two in the liberal arts. 

Further, though general liberal education has usually been 
defined by what it is not- - aotr specialized* hot vocational, not 
occupational—it ironically turns out to be of more practical value 
than vocational studies; Though of course the children of affluence 
begin with many advantages, a liberal education is a "value-added 1 * 
education even for them. The current opportunity structure is such 
that the competencies best engendered via the humanities are the 
ones required for entry-level positions as well as ultimate career 
success; 

Thus, if the new student clienteles who begin their higher 
education at the community college are to receive both a liberating 
and practical education, the humanities must articulate ah even more 
ambitious agenda than currently contemplated as it is oftly through 
liberal studies that students can acquire those skills they need to 
have a realistic chance to begin and then develop careers. 

There is also a further agenda for the humanities at community 
colleges. In addition to this very practical, even politically 
attractive role, there are more traditional, more intrinsic oppor- 
tunities for those o<J us who care about the humanities. 

The bottom line here. then, is that the humanities at the 
two-year college can be very compatible with current bottom-line 
higher educational realities as well as play a comprehensive role in 
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in the lives of all students in this most comprehensive of 
institutions. 

First a little background to set the context for this compre- 
hensive mission for the humanities. 

The Context 

Today's community colleges barely resembles the junior college 
of earlier generations. Its mission has expanded; in many ways it 
has become a now institution, ft test of this is the fact that 
familiar definitions no longer apply. We can no longer seperate the 
traditional functions of the community college as neatly as in the 
past — into collogiate. career, compensatory, and community 
divisions. How does one classify an adult who works full-time and 
attends intermittently, initially taking skills course and then 
credit courses in business, getting and A.ft.s degree in computer 

-chnolcgy. and eventually transferring to a four-year collf<~*i ih 
effect this student fits into all four categories. 

How many students take two years to complete work in the 
"two-year college"? How many "transfer students" actually 
transfer? How many "terminal students" terminate? Why is it that 
more than half the students who transfer were from among the 
college's "terminal students"? Why are there how more "reverse- 
transfers" than "forward transfers"? Clearly the junior college 
that came into being with an exclusively "college-parallel" 
curriculum has been transformed. 

see if developments of the last decade seem familiar 1 . During 
the past ten years your college defined its mission as "something 
for everyone." and in some ways it has become as much a community 
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center as a community col lege , courses in How to Make Jello Mol - 
coexist with bthars in English Literature. 

Who should pay for non-credit remedial and continuing education 
Courses has become more of an issue as the source of funding has 
shifted from the local district to the state legislature, in most 
states the legislature refuses to support non-credit offerings. 
Thus, community college have devised strategies to convert as many 
non-credit courses as possible to credit. The need to. of f er more 

remedial courses has also required some adjustments to keep 

developmental courses small in size, other courses have felt 
administrative pressure to swell in enrollments. 

As more and more students require financial aid. academic 
contortions are necessary to design twelve-credit schedules that do 
^not overtax the ability of underprepared students. Credit for 
high-school level courses, for example, is not uncommon as you have 
struggled to keep students eligible. 

The "traditional" faculty have at iimes opposed schemes to offer 
programs off campus or via new modes of ins truction— telecourses . 
correspondence courses, independent study, etc. 

To expand enrollments, beyond accepting all who show up for 
registration, community colleges have become aggressive in their 
marketing— even setting up information and registration booths in 
shopping malls. This "marketing approach" has attracted a diverse 
student clientele. More students are interested in individual 
courses rather than integrated programs of study, some step in and 
out. others enroll only once and are never heard from again. 

Above all. thp <nStiLutibri is obsessed by the numbers. The 
number of PTEs s the college's fiscal fate. A new 
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formulation, "seat time"— course credit enrollments on a single day 
during the semester--is another measure of success (or failure). 
And administrative careers are made (or broken) as the PTEs and 
times-in-seat are tallied. "Bottom-line- think" also has led 
colleges to depend more and more on less expensive adjunct 
faculty— now more than half the sections offer rid are taught by 
parttimr 3. 

Staff have come to expect students not to complete courses much 
less full programs of study. In many urban two-year colleges, fewer 
than five percent of the students who say they aspire to a degree 
complete that degree. Rarely are advanced- level courses offered. 
When they are. they are frequently cancelled due to low enrollment, 
the fact that students may require them for graduation does hot 
always persuade the administraton it is important to run them. 

This emphasis on single courses and the diversity of the student 
body has conti ibuted to the deterioration of coherent curricula— 
especially the institution's general education offerings. In the 
absence of well-conceived curricula, many colleges have taken the 
opportunity to cut their budgets by dis- investing in counseling and 
academic advising. Why provide advisement when so many students 
("enrollees") sign up for individual courses in shopping centers? 

This has led to a disheartened faculty, they have come to feel 
powerless. Their traditional role as shapers of the curriculum is 
now largely irrelevant. Their traditional role as guardians of the 
traditions is unappreciated. Many now. protected by the sinecure of 
tenure, teach and run. feeling disaffiliated from the institution 
and its goals. 

Does this at all sound familiar? fta distressing as this may be. 
there is still more to say to**. ^aether darkens the picture. 
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(Though, recall. I promise at the and to speak also about the 
exciting possibilities available to humanists who want to exert a 
counterforce within their colleges.) 

There are also significant, less well explored, regressive 
social consequences that are the product of the newly-shaped 
community college. Since the early 1970s; a few of us who have 
written critically of the community college movement have claimed 
that, in spite of its democratic rhetoric, the two-year college has 
not contributed to the social progress of its students. Quite the 
opposite. Much data reveals that the very fact Of attending a 
community college is a liability to students' academic and voca- 
tional progress wtu... their rates of achievement are compared with 
academically and socioeccr.omically equivalent students who begin 
their studies at a four-year college. There seems to be something 
in the culture that sadly impedes students' development. 2 

In addition to the colleges' culture intefering with program 
completion and ultimate transfer, there is also growing evidence 
that the community college's much vaunted vocational curricula do 
not do an effective job in preparing even graduates for entry-level 
positions much less for later career advancement. 3 

Some of us see these institutional "failuree- to in fact be ah 
intended part of the two-yerr college's historical mission, until 
recent years when four-year colleges were concerned about there 
being too many cedents for them to absorb, community colleges were 
called upon to "divert- as many students as possible away from local 
senior institutions, this was in pact accomplished through some- 
thing Burton Clark called "cooling out"--a process whereby the staff 
of the two-year college (especially the counseling staff) acted In 
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concert to get as many stu<5*rits as possible to lower their aspira- 
tions—to mov e out d£ transfer into terminal programs thereby 
deflecting students away from f -year colleges. 4 

Intended or not., this evidence of institutional ineffectiveness 
is even more disturbing when one realizes that community colleges 
are increasingly the college tor the disenf ranchized. in earlier 
mote progressive years, many four-year colleges m*1e a significant 
effort to recruit, support, and. retain minority stu ttjnti. returning 
women, the underemployed, students with as yet untagged potential. 
But as we all know too wen. the numbers now tell us that this com- 
mittment is largely over; funds are at best scaioe. When one then 
looks within community colleges at the distribution, for example, 
of white and black students among courses and programs, one finds a 
disturbing kind of academic tracking with blacks J or example, under- 
represented the higher-status career programs. The same holds 
true when- - £--ing the distribution of more- and less-affluent 
students. 

Thus, in these various ways, community colleges appear to play a 
role in the intergenerational reproduction of the social structure- 
contributing to the maintenance of current inequities rather than 
their amelioration as all the rhetoric would suggest. 

But there is something further* something ironically democratic 
about the community college in how it negatively effects all 
students through the general, pervasive decline in the culture of 
literacy. This finally brings us closer to thoughts about ways in 
which the humanities can play an important role in the social 
transformation of the two-year college and its students. 
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Several tecent works that appi he methods of anthropology to 
the study of the culture of the community college have noted a 
climate of expectations among students and staff tha*; works against 
an emphasis on higher order cognitive skills and processes. Rather 
than expecting and requiring students to be critical, analytical, 
synthetic, and original in their thinking and communicating, faculty 
frequently promote passive forms of learning that emphasize an 
exchange of prepackaged bits of factual information and th± 
procedures of reading and writing. 5 

Lest one is too quick to place all blame on the faculty tor this 
decline in critical literacy* these observers also pbiat out that 
the students rlso are not interested in higher learning: Most 
characteristically they seek only to satisfy the requirements of 
courses and prcjrams. Thus, it is claimed, students and faculty 
"conspire" together to "level down" or "remedializo" the academic 
agenda for the Institution. 

There are of course ironies within ironies in all of this-- the 
students who come with a practical orientation, seeking schooling 
for career-related purposes and interested only in meeting course 
requirements, these students wind up with a fundamentally 
impractical education (good perhaps at best for short-term results) 
that excludes those higher-order competencies th*;t most agree are 
essential to career flexibility and mobility. And the faculty who, 
through their disciplines and teaching, want to participate in 
higher education (not just in community service) wind up feeling 
powerless and demoralized. In this raw de deux everyone loses. 
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Some Poociblilities for Social Tranaf ormation 

If what I've described has the ring of familiarity, what role 
can the humanities play in the ^transformation of the contemporary 
community college? Actually, I'd prefer to phrase the question 
somewhat differently: What role must the humanities play so that 
students can axpe-ence education as more. than simply memorization 
and recitation? what role aust the humanities ssume to draw 
students into the culture of higher learning and -.herein develop 
those critical literacy skills that are necessary to personal and 
professional liberation? 

What we need is an agenda for leveling-up institutional expecta- 
tions. Even the career program faculty know that their students are 
doomed to deadend jobs if they cannot read, write, and think critic- 
ally about their work. 

This is not just a call for higher standards, which in fact i«* 
usually more a euphemism for excluding the underprepared and cooling- 
out those deemed inappropriate,/ ambitious. My call rather is for 
an inclusive form of education, centered around liberal studies, for 
a*j -he "new- students for whom the two-ye- (1 ; college is the most 
available, most realistic option. 

There have of course been recent attempts to restore the humah- 
itities to the two-year college, in some states, the legislatures 
have tied continued funding to the imposition of liberal arts 
requirements. There is the growth of this organization and the 
theme of this conference. And there are a number of noteworthy 
efforts at individual colleges around the country. Too few to be 
sure, but important to know about— at Miami-Dade, at the Community 
College of Philadelphia, at Los Medanos. 
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Unfortunately, however, there are also a number of t ids in the 
humanities that at first appear to be progressive out up closer 
examination contribute to more segregation and inequality 

The first of these trends attempts to enrich the humanities 
experience for students in career programs. On many campuses, 
faculties are reluctant to institute requirements, knowing that many 
students will avoid them by taking only career-related courses and 
then leave college for a Job without completing their -degrees. The 
alternative, then to bringing students to humanities courses is to 
bring the humanities to students in occupational programs. At the 
State University of New York, they call this c * "infusion 
approach.- via this approach, one finds "humanities modules "~two- 
to three-wee!, segments inserted inco vocational programs: Spanish 
for medical distant students. French for restaurant management 
students, the "Role of the Automcbil* tn American Society" for auto 
mechanic students, etc. 6 These kin,, modular sections offer 
the patina of higher learning while obviously avoiding the challenge 
an* rewards of its substance. 

A second regressive approach to the "revival" of the humanities 
adds to the kind of tracking within community colleges mentioned 
earlier, in recent years, many liberal arts faculties have 
developed proposals for honors programs as a way to attract and 
retain higher-ability students. A number of California community 
colleges, for example, have teamed up with neighboring university 
centers to launch so-called "redirection programs --honors program, 
set in the two-year colleges to attract university applicants who 
are thereby redirects to the junior college as part of an effort to 
control earoiim*^ growth in the four-year institutions. These 
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proposals tot honors programs usually i ;olude a reallocation of 
resources away from the broader student body toward these new 
preferred students— in effect a kind of redirection of resources ai 
concern within the junior colleges from the less-able to the more- 
able students. Sadly, these proposals usually do not include ways 
to discover and develop the hidden potential of the colleges' 
traditional student body so that they too might benefit from these 
enriched programs. More typically, in fact, one f inds, a growing 
percentage of the traditional student body confined to "terminal 
general education" and remedial programs— both largely staffed by 
the humanities faculty not invited to teach in the emerging honors 
efforts, These terminal general education programs first appeared 
in the 1930s and were designed for students who would never go on t 
the higher learning — junior/senior status at four-year colleges. 
Though out Of favor during the more egalitarian-uinded 1960s and 
70s. they are now in a state of revival at many community CcUeges. 
Ironic- 1> .catiohal programs used to serve as the lowest track 
wi ti the junior collage with the liberal arts transfer ttack the 
most selective. Today the reverse is true with the liberal arts 
program more and more the place to "hold" students vaiting for 
places to open in the more prestigious career programs. Some would 
claim that the genral education program is often how a pew kind of 
remedial ghetto where cooling out in its classic form takes place- 
but this time with a hew twist as students are cooled-out of their 
"unrealistic" vocational (rather than academic) ambitions into an 
ersatz form oC the liberal arts. 

A more progressive, inclusive a< la for the humanities would 
take on very different kinds of conf iguation* in that spiri what 
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I propose ate multiple forms 6i humanistic study each set in curricu- 
iar structures that ate appropriate in diffetent ways for diffetent 
kinds of "new" students commonly setved by the two-yea t college- 
full-time ttaditional age students enrolled in eithet cateet or 
transfer ptogtams; young-adult patt-time students who tetutn to 
school to seek degtees and/ot enhance their cateet chances; Older 
adults who enroll periodically, taking courses for recreational or 
more profoundly intrinsic reasons . 

Many tradition-age students begin their undergraduate studies 
already rather well cooled-out by previous school experiences. 
Often they have participated in remedial programs. Often they have 
already been deemed "sparrows- rather than -bluebirds" *nd have come 
to see themselves as "destined- for failure or at best raarginal 
forms of academic and vocational achievement. But if we belitsve 
that human pccantial is a least re- equally distributed among 

ail peoples, than many of our spar. re potentially bluebirds. 

For these students the humanities can play a decisive role in 
their awakening and development. To play a progressive role, 
eurricuiar structures themselves have to be progressively ordered— 
it is minim; iiy essential that community colleges commit themselves 
to offer and. run sequential offerings through at least the inter- 
mediate level. This is an important institutional symbol of belief 
in students' movement across the semesters— it shifts the focus from 
individual courses to courses of study. 

With curricular sequences in place, through both the content and 
methods cf their disciplines, humanists can more consciously make a 
committment to a kind of student involvement that encourages 
personal transformation. I <m attracted to Jack Mezirdw's notion of 
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"perspecitv ^r-aaf orxafcioft* " a process that leads students to see 
bow they mav K. vr^ in fa«ic own histories and may , without a 
major effort, bi Can't iana to relive H^r. history. 7 Carefully 
considered forms ci +.* aching ;an help students become critically 
aware of the cultu as. and psychological assumptions that ave 
patterned their lives. In this way their perspectives can be 
transformed and other possibilities for their lives can manifest 
themselves . 

Another useful approach to what Sight be called "reconstructive 
teaching" is Zelda Gamson's elaboration of "liberating education." 8 
To be liberating, an education must be rooted in experience. An 
education that is grounded in students' experiences both validates 
those experiences and enables students to establish linkages between 
what they already know and what they need to study. For the dis- 
ciplines to avoid being merely academic and thereby drive away 
students, they must "reach down into their (own) struggles i i. " i.'fe 
and show students how these struggles can illuminate what tbcy 
experience themselves. " 9 

This approach does not. however, focus primarily on the self- 
it moves quickly beyond the self to what others in other times and 
places have experienced and to modes of analysis and understanding. 
A liberating curriculum, carried out vrith methodologies designed and 
committed to students' transformation, "moves back and forth between 
awareness and application, engagement and detachment." 10 it is an 
education that seeks to heat-up rather than cool-out. it is also an 
approach, frankly, that heats-up and transforms the faculty. And it 
is an education ideally suited to working with tradition?>l-age 
community college students who respond immediately to its personal 
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force and need to experience its trarisf ormational power. 

For a, second group of community college students, young adults 
whc attend part time and seek either .legrees or clusters of courses 
r^mariiy for career-related purposes, for these students the 
humanities have, in my view, a different role to play. These 
students often have had some previous college experience; indeed, 
many so-called "reverse transfer" students already have under- 
graduate degrees and enroll in two-year colleges for a particular 
form of specialized education. Most work full time. Many have 
moved from job to job, seeking more. Some have already come to 
sens* that their education lacks the breadth chey now see to be 
important to their careers and to leading fulfilled lives, to be 
sure, at this stage in their lives, career interests are still 
central, but as they attempt to negotiate their way into manage- 
ment positions, they are discovering that those people who aire most 
mobile, who move the fastest, have something in their academic 
background that iu miesing in their own. They are ripe, therefore, 
for an experience in the liberal arts that does at least one of two 
things—first, ei^r provisos a curricular stream that helps them 
acquire those generic skills, that have direct professional appli- 
cation or second, provides a curriculum that enables them to fill in 
the gaps in their educational background. The first is process 
sieh: the cecond rich in content 

The fullest expression of the former, the generic-skills or 
competencies approach, has been the attempt to foster writing across 
ft lie curriculum. There is a grat deal that is attractive about the 
id*re off g • ving as much eF^asis to cawpotency *s ccn-:3nt--especiaily 
i<i\en worki?. * with career-mi ad*-! admits. But in tfc« z-l*Ci ^^r^l 
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approach to a competency-based education, the competencies themselves 
that undergird the curriculum Often seem too abstract and alienating 
to students with a practical orientation. the traditional Mat 
includs the competencies of "abstract naical thinking, J "critical 
analysis." "historical consciousness.' 'values. " "understanding 
numerical data." "international and auiticultural experiences. » 11 

A more attr^tive approach, hopefully an approach with 
equivalent ir . .. - >y. would emphasize a broader range of competen- 
cies that art < ntial to a person's being successful in life--ln 
careers, as citizens, as members of a family. I would organize 
tJ*ose in three clusters-- int e ll c c tuai and cognitive skills (logical, 
critical, analytical thinking; communicatins: verbal, written. 
non-Verbal; information and data acquisition, manipulation, and 
retrieval; multi-dimehsibhal thinking; values formation; etc.). 
i nterpersonal and political skills (decision-making; advocacy and 
persuasion; subordination, management, and leadership; networking : 
"getting-along" skills, etc. 5. personal and affective skills (ti& 
taking and moxie; flexibility and adaptability; the ability to 
handle ambiguity, uncertainty, and crisis; human understanding; 
spontaniety. playful lness. and creativity; self -motivation; self- 
evaluation. correction, and control; passion and committment, etc.) 

Assuming my list of the competencies for success at least gets 
us started, one then heeds to ask which of these are appropriately 
taught? Ahd which of these are the rightful preserve 02: the 
humanities? Most is my answer to both questions . 

This approach in both credit and hoh-credit programs, for both 
adult students seeking degres and others, serves a progressive, 
reconstructive agenda as trail as going beyond the usual goal of the 
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"basics movement . " Thj... ~ist of competencies; laced into liberal 
studies courses and programs, lifts the usually limited basics 
approach from something instrumental to something transforma- 
tional as it gets us all thinking about t>'u actual things that make 
people powerful and points to ways in which w» can teach them to our 
Students; 

For those younger, practical-minded adults who wish a content- 
rich curriculum to fill in gaps in their educational backgrounds -. 
there are also challenges to the humanities faculty. When discus- 
sing curricular issues here it is useful to be realistic and 
acknowledge that these student* are not necessarily seeking degrees 
(quite a few have them alrea*;) and most will enroll intermittantly. 

The usual curricular response is really no response at ail give 

students the schedule of what's available in any given semester and 
let them take anything they want. To be fair, no matter what one ' 
might construct, this haphazard pattern may still turn out to be the 
dominant reality. But there are opportunities to educators to 
provide alternatives . 

Humanities programs for intermittent studants can consist of 
related groups of courses that stand alone. These clusters do not 
necessarily have to be connected to degree programs. They only heed 
to be connected to each other in meaningful ways over a number of 
semesters — in chronological groupings, around themes . about 
problems . They can be organized in more it less traditional 
academic configurations, f.n interdisciplinary arrangements, or by 
genre. None of these forms are mutually exclusive. Successful 
programs can be structured according to more than one organizational 
principle. For example, the theme of "culture" can be approached 
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chronologically through a series of interdisciplinary courses and 
seminars. 

Adults often prefer a problem-centered curriculum in which 
academic content is framed by issues that are vital to their lives. 
It is hot difficult to shape a series of interdisciplinary 
humanities courses that over a year or t. •» would trace the human 
endeavor to consider such issues. History, philosophy, literature, 
psychology, for example, compatibly lend their methods, and dis- 
coveries to this kind of structure. 

the problem-centered approach is also the most progressive as 
the best issues emerge ft y\ the experiences of the students 
themselves. Adults, we i .1 acknowledge, are different than 
traditional-age student? because of the richness and diversity of 
their lives. If we can find compelling ways to draw Upon that 
experience in cUrri^ular forms carried out in discussion-rich 
classes, these students at community colleges will discover ways to 
take more control of their live a. 

Malcolm Knowles calls this "andragogy. « it is based on the 
assumptions that adults ate self-directing (or at least will become 
so quickly in the proper learning environment); that adults become 
ready to iearn when they experience a need to know or do something; 
that adults enter an educational activity with a life-centered, task 
centered* or problem-centered orientation to learning; that adults 
are more intrinsically motivated than younger students. 12 These 
characteristics of adult students make them ideally suited to ah 
approach to the humanities that seeks to encourage personal trans- 
formation. 

the thir<i kind of student one typically encounters at community 
college is &14&JL Sdlilt -ho takes courses for purely personal 
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rea ons — for recreation, to be with people, to find meaning. Pew 
pursue degrees. Many actually have degrees but seek to reexperience 
the liberal arts how that they are "old enough" to appreciate them. 
In a sense they seek a liberal re-education , they seek to m?ke more 
sense of the world, to find a framework within which to understand 
human history, to confront the big questions about the meaning of. 

life, they are at a stage in their lives when it is important to 

- J 

find ways to integr^tb *heir own personal histories. In shott. they 
are the kind stud^c*:** humanists dream about encounter ihg. 

But too c.tvrt, wrhat we offer them trivializes our mutual aspira- 
tions -. and appropriately the recreational courses we offer these 
adults are mocked by other educators and hot funded by state 
legislatures. If among these students there are some seeking an 
integrated experience, we should respond ^?ith more than courses in 
social dancing and knitting. Why hot &. Zone course sequence in 
Western Civilization— "The Classical World." "The Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance." "the Making to the Modern World," and "Modern 
Times"? 

Some would respond that these kinds of courses would never get 
off the ground — ho one would enroll — even though we would love to 
teach them. That response presupposes a passive institutional 
role, if there are adults whe vrated as I have suggested 

then we need to develop the apia ,rt>* : - programs and make them known 
to these pacple. 

Up to this point, most institutional marketing ; ss been general 

the institution itself is what we market. Only the wo&t sophistica- 
ted colleges "segment" their potential student markets and then 
market directly to each of them. What I'm suggesting has its 
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bottom-line side (more enrollments) ; but it also takes into 
consideration that the humanities, in their various forms, are the 
most powerful, most important kind of higher learning— and thus 
marketable. They are vital to people at all stages in their lives. 
They can help people transform their lives as they are the most 
practical and most transporting form of learning. That's what we 
should communicate. That's what we must "sell" to people. 

I'm frankly tired of hearing all the moaning and groaning about 
the decline of the humanities and feeling the sense of powerlessness 
so many humanists express in the face of the "triumph" of career 
education. 

Let's get off our you-know-whats and assert what we know— only 
the humanities can change people's lives. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In many respects, this Task Force Report is as remark- 
able for what it does not say as it is^br the significant 
recommendations that are made throughout Like die 
preliminaiy findings in Senator LaValle's study on the SUNY 
Community Colleges, the findings of the various Task 
Force Committees did not identify ah overwhelming inter- 
est _in changing the state-wide structure _within which 
SUNY community colleges operate In other areas of recent 
interest, the TSsk Force found ho i^orjsystem-wide dis- 
satisfaction with the length of terms of t^t^;_nordid 
it receive fuiy^trong indication from many campuser 
regarding the need to change the present chargeback sys- 
tem. There was no mayor thrust to address a variety^of 
other existing local community college issues that may 
have been of more concern to a small number of col- 
leges than to the SUNY community college system as a 
whole. 

On the other hand r while some of the recommenda- 
tions in the areas of funding and governance wctc hot 
unanticipated, L a numl^ ^ relat- 
ing to the need for stronger SUNY Central staff support 
for community colleges as well as the need for a stronger* 
more fonpal r^tioh^^be^een ^ SUOT and the^com- 
munity colleges were -somewhat stronger than originally 
anticipated Certainly the quest for a clearer understand- 
ing of the role jind res^nsibili^ of the Office of Commu- 
nity Colleges in relationship to the individual campuses 
and within. SUNY was a persistent question that was hot 
anticipated at the start of this study. T^ere ve^s alsq^a 
repetitious and critical theme that suggestetUhai gander 
the present system there was clearly no statewide cen- 
tral point of accountability for the SUNY community 
colleges. 

in Chapter I, which is focused oh the area of gover- 
nance, the two most critical areas identified_are L*?lated_ 
tojhe powerand authority of load boards and different 
forms of external governance that local boards and spoh- 
sors might seek. The T^k Forro reromm 
priate education laws be changed to authorize the boards 
of trustee? to become the legal employer of all college per- 
sonnel, with all of the rights and ^iwnsibilities^in^^ 
ing the regjonsibility for collective bargaining, that go along 
with this designation. In addition, the Task Force recom- 
mended that there be one method of sfwnsqr j^^®J^on- 
sqr approv^ of a lump sum fbrits share of the budget. 
These two conditions would provide local boards with the 
autonomy, authority and power they heed to Jtunimize 
potential external political Linvo^vement smd interference 
in the day-to-day operation of the colleges and to cariy 
out their overall resposisibilities as community college trus- 
tees. TVustees, on the other hand, must actively partici- 
pate and regularly attend Board meetings, and those unable 
or unwilling to do so should be replaced. 



Looking to the ftiture, the Task Force identified th e 
potential need of some of the community colleges, espe- 
cially some of the smaller ones with relatively modest fis- 
cal and population bases, to seek out other sponsorship 
options if they are to continue to survive as vital institu- 
tions in their communities. The two * major iwommefe 
dations in this area were to extend to other community 
colleges the option of the regional college or "Corning 
Community College" s^nsorahip model and also provide 
the option to petition to become a state funded/state oper- 
ated community college under the direct supervision and 
control of SUNY. 

Jn Chapter II, which reviews the relationships among 
State University, the state operated colleges and the com- 
munity colleges, the Task Force identifies some excel- 
lent, positive activities related to transfer articulation, 
along with some significant areas of concern, and makes 
appropriate recommendations to address these areas. 
Much has [already been done to (Strengthen ^transfer artic- 
ulation between SUNY's twb-and four-ye» colleges. As 
a matter of fact, the Task Force was pleased to find that, 
except in some isolated cases related to highly compet- 
itive programs, the cooperation between the two-year col- 
leges and four-year colleges was stronger than anticipated. 
Tbejir eseitce pf cooperative activities would tend to 
strengthen the perception that transfer articulation within - 
SUNY is generally successful. However there were a num- 
ber of areas ; identified that should be clarified in order 
to strengthen the present system, there needs to be a 
better understanding of obligations of receiving institu- 
tions toward community college graduates holding an AJL 
or A.S. degree, as distinct from non-graduate transfer stu- 
dents and AJlS. and A.O.S. graduates. The 1980 SUNY 
Board of Trustees Policy related to ^the transfer of stu- 
dents needs to be reviewed and revised. 

A mgjor theme in Chapter II also appears in Chapter 
IE — the head for SUNY Central to ^pro^d^signific^t^ 
more resources, coordination and information in a num- 
ber otareas. While some other states have had state- 
wide follow-up studies of coxtmuiu^j^Ue^ S^iuates 
for yeans, SUNY has not provided leadership in doing 
this nor has it worked on developing a system of regular, 
systematic feedback to community colleges on the prog- 
ress, success or failure of community college graduates 
at SUNY upper division cbUege&.This lack of central- 
ized intimation and accountability for community col- 
lege p^uates min^ceptable and [^the need for such 
an information system Is essential and long overdue. Chap- 
ters II and HI of the Report provide specific recoauneh- 
dations on these and related areas. 

eiiapter m identifies the need to establish a mecha- 
nism outside the regular funding formula that would allow 
the community colleges to compete for funds to address 
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freir highest priority needs, many of which cannot be 
addressed in the regular budget The Task Force recom- 
mends the establishment of a $5,000^000 annual Pro- 
gram and Services Quality Improvement Fund_(PSQIF) 
to support quality improvements to community college 
programs. The funds would be distributed on a competi- 
tive basis. The s^n^_J^tt^_proposal is that it allows 
the colleges to identic and compete for funds in order to 
meet their highest priority needs. 

Chapter in of the Report emphasizes the need for SUNY 
to establish accessible graduate programs for commu- 
nity college faculty and staff The Task Force recommends 
the establishment of a roipM&c»}lege research cen- 
ter and the creation of an endowed chair for distinguished 
community college faculty which supplements the rec- 
ommendation in Chapter n for SUNY to become more active 
in promoting a faculty exchange program among SUNTs 
two-arid four-year colleges. 

The proposal on ftindinft outlined in Chapter IV of this 
Report, provides a ^d^r direction for SUNY and th^e com- 
munity colleges to focus upon next yean It suggests a 
change in the funding formula that makes provisions for 
^ti^es to receive either 40% of their approved operat- 
ing budget or the formula amount, whichever is greater. 
The Task Force recognized the potential need for a cap 
91* She rombined amount of base and supplemental aid 
to accompany this proposed funding option, but while a 
state aid funding cap of 56% of the operating budget was 
discussed, it was recommended that a more detailed impact 
study be completed before a specific cap to the formula 
could be recommended* 

Chapter IV also .lugtU^ts tlie fact that even as this 
study was being conducted some legislators in both the 
Senate and the Assembly were working on reviews and 
proposals focused on community college funding 

In conclusion, this Task Force found evidence of many 
positive relationships between SUNY and the thirty SUNY 
community colleges. It identified an urgent need to change 
the state aid funding formula and several key portions 



9t ^ e _8Py e ^™ c ^^c ttire in terms of board of trustees 
and sponsor authority and control. The Task Force abo 
suggested that there may be a heed to make provisions 
forjsome of the TOrtmunity colleges J» seek an expanded 
regional base for support or to petition for a state take- 
over of the colleges. However, there was little interest 
expressed in changing t he present community college 
organizational structure within the SUNY system. Ther 2 
was a clearly expressed need for more services from SUNY 
ranging from coordinating a regular statewide graduate 
follow-up study to providing fiscal support J»_improve 
the quality of programs on community college campuses. 
The recommendations of the Task Force, if implemented, 
skpyld help alleviate ( the J>en^tion titai excluding the 
budget said curriculum approval, there is no statewide 
central point of accountability for the SUNY community 
college system. 

The implications for SUNY are clear There is a need 
for SUNY to rethink its responsibilities and relationships 
to tite thirty SUNY community colleges. Does SUNY wish 
to continue its role as a "coordinating" agency or should 
it become more active in j£ variety of areas? Certainly _SUNY 
cannot address many of the recommendations in this 
Report without taking a more proactive role in all of the 
areas addressed. If the f unding formula is to be changed, 
it is essential for the Chancellor and his staff to be in the 
forefront of these changes. The same is true for the recom- 
mended changes in the governance strocturs of the college * 
For the recommended changes in delivering and coordi- 
nating a TOde^ronety of ^senrtces to tite commuiuQr col- 
leges, SUNY will need to reallocate present resources. 

This Task Force has clearly identified specific prob- 
lems and concerns that create both present and poten- 
tial barriers to SUNY community colleges in their pursuit 
of excellence and the delivery of quality service. A rium- 
tejrof these concerns have been identified in prior reports, 
if lite recommendations of this Task Force are to be given 
serious consideration and successfully adopted, SUNY lead- 
ership is vital 
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INTRODUCTION 



On August 28, 1985 a "planning committee," consist- 
ing of the Acting Deputy to the Chancellor for Commu- 
nity Colleges, the President of the Association of Boards 
of Trustees of Community Colleges, the President of the 
Faculty Council of Community Colleges and the Presi- 
dents the Association of Presidents of Public Commu- 
™ty Colleges met in Albany at the request of Chancellor 
Wharton. Chancellor Wharton asked the Community Col- 
lege office to coordinate a committee to review and make 
appropriate recommendations in response to the recom- 
mendations on the SUNY community colleges made in 
Tke Challenge and the Choice, the Report of the Inde- 
pendent Commission on the Future of the State Uni- 
versity While community college issues were not the rruyor 
focus of the Commission study, its review of the SUNY 
community colleges resulted in several general, but signifi- 
cant, recommendations with potentially broad implications. 

ChanceUor Wharton recognized that there was a great 
interest and desire among the community college cam- 

PU ^ t °J ake a serious Iook at the key recommendations, 
and lus directions to the planning committee were to 
review carefully the report and indicate to him whether 
they wanted to do an extensive review of the recom- 
mendations as well as to consider other current commu- 
nity collie issues. The planning committee responded 
m the affirmative and the committee members unanim- 
ously recommended that the Chancellor appoint a com- 
mittee to study not only the recommendations of the 
Independent Commission but also other issues and con- 
cerns of the SUNY community colleges that were deemed 
appropriate. In November the Chancellor appointed the 
members of the Task Force and the SUNY resource staff 
members. The Chancellor named Stuart Steiher, the Evi- 
dent of Genesee Community College, who was serving as 
the Acting Deputy to the Chancellor for Community Col- 
leges as the Chairman of the Task Force. The first meet- 
ing of the entire Task Force membership was held on 
December 20, 1985. 



_ Given the size, nature and broad interests of the Task 
Force, it was determined that it could be effectively struc- 
tured into committees. Four committees were established 
each chaired by an experienced community college pres-' 
ident. Joseph Hankin, President of Westchester Commu- 
nity College, was named Chairman of Committee A on 
funding; Sean Fanelli, President of Nassau Community 
College, was named Chairman of Committee B on Gov- 
ernance; Donald Donato, President of Niagara County Com- 
munity College, was named Chairman of Committee C 
anStrengthening Community College and SUNY State- 
Operated College Ties and Relationships; and Donald Beat- 
toe, President of Broome Community College, was named 
Chairman of Committee D on Academic and General Pro- 
grammatic Issues. 

_ Subsequently there were two additional frill Task Force 
meetings, and over a dozen and a half Committee and 
Steering Committee meetings. A number of surveys were 
conducted and public hearings held by the various Com- 
mittees to help generate input froma broad range of people. 
- The most difficult job that the Task Force fkced was to 
keep focused on nuy or statewide issues and concerns, 
since at the outset various groups and individuals per- 
ceived the Tfcsk Force to be a mechanism to address par- 
ticular concerns of interest to only one or two campuses, 
or to address consideratons that were not judged to be 
broadly bastd, state-wide issues. In addition, some people 
felt that the Task Force report would be a good mecha- 
nism to restate the importance of community colleges 
as well as to reemphasize the types of support the col- 
leges need to provide to a variety of their constituen- 
cies. In the end the Task Force adhered to the strong 
direction that it focus its recommendations on state- 
wide issues which result from barriers that could be over- 
come in a clearly definable manner. 
It is within this framework that this Report is written. 
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CHAPTER I 



GOVERNANCE 



OVERVIEW 

The extent to which a college achieves a degree of excel- 
lence in accomplishing its mission and maintaining its 
academic ixitegrity is clue 9 in large measure, to the gover- 
nance of the institution. 

The complexity of the governance process requires the 
^^^U^1^1^^^^j!^0^^y^ rel&I^PQshi^s between thecbi- 
lege and the sponsor, and between the college and the 
State University, as well as a better definition of the role 
^4 jresj^nsj^^ college trustees. Within 

a college the internal governance process must also fos- 
ter relationships that promote the accomplishment of the 
college's mission. While many aspects of the authority 

^PpnsibitiJy ^ r L?^h P?^cipMtJn ^yenumce are 
defined in law; they are not uniformly interpreted by the 
sponsors of community colleges. 

57l e statutes pifanizing Lcpmmuiuty colleges created 
decentralized colleges within a centralized university. 
While most community colleges have a single county as 
^ SPP 11 ^^ several have two counties as sponsors, one 
has a city as a sponsor and one college has a community 
college region with three counties parridpating. 
__Npt all counties support their community college in the 
ssme vrs y 9 T i to th? saxne ^xtent^nie jwtw of ai^on^ 
for community college budget approval can vary from 
county to i county depending upon the Form of local gov- 
ernment In addition the sponsor may elect one of three 
modes for the fiscal operation of the college These modes 
are known as Plans A, B and C. The greatest fiscal auton- 
omy exists under Plan C and the ]east ; under Plan A. Plan 
C permits lump sum appropriations, but this plan is 
implemented with varying degrees of flexibility from 
countyja ^ line item budget 

approval and detailed pre-audit of individual expenses. 
All of these factors contribute to the confused and con- 
flicting application and definition of authority and respon- 
sibiiitv in governance. 

Since the start of the community college system in New 
York State in 1948, matters of governance have been of 
concern - No j.®® ten^tudies, as _npted in the sec- 
tionon Funding, have examined community college gov- 
ernance issues, and each resultant report contained 
^??™^^^M^ucemig improvement of the gov- 
ernance of community colleges. 

The Governance Committee identified several major 
issues to study in detail. The first m^jor issue that 
emerged concerned the relationship between colleges and 
sponsors. In a number of colleges the sponsor has 



assumed. substantial authority and responsibility over day- 
to-day college operations. 

The second major issue concerned the relationship 
between Jfte community colleges and the (State Univer- 
sity. There is a need for a betterdefinition of this rela- 
tionship. Colleges are hot in agreement, however, about 
the diction this relationship should take. 

A third issue centered on the role and responsibilities 
of trustees. In some colleges the boards of trustees mis- 
understand teir role. Beyond^ responsibil- 
ity in making policy, some boards atteir. vt to implement 
it as well The roles of the president, the administration 
arid the_faculty in the campus governance process are 
compromised. The number of tra 
of appointment is also a matter of concern to some 
colleges. 

_ A? ou Jlftj^ueto^ 

cesses on campuses. The accomplishment of a college's 
mission is tied to effective internal governance. The par- 
ticipants in these processes must Understand their roles 
and responsibilities. 

A. Issue 1— 

Relationship Between College and Sponsor 

_ Sp^sprs sometimes exercise more control over com- 
munity cqUege policy ^M^P^^P?? than is proper. The 
exercise of this control diminishes the college's auton- 
omy which is essential to the maintenance of the aca- 
demic Integrity of the institution. 

B. Background 

All of the studies cited above con references to 
some aspect of the relationship between college and spon- 
sor. Every report contains citations about the intrusion 
of sponsors into Jftej^peratiqn of colleges. The report of 
the Independent Commission on the Future of the State 
University, The Challenge and the Choice, contained the 
most direct reference. 

"A significant number of community colleges have 
encountered at least occasional disagreements among 
their administrations, governing boards, and local 
sponsors regarding spheres of authority. In visits to 
various campuses, the Commission found appre- 
hension regarding potential interference^ 
boards and county government in inappropriate 
areas. There were periodic complaints over pqliti- 
caLpressures in such matters as purchasing and 
hiring (especially of nonacademic personnel)." 
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- Both the 1969 Nelson^Report and the 1977 Wessel 
Report give further examples of past concerns. The fbiv 
ffi* KSHftt "deplored" the dominant role of the sponsor 
while the latter rec^^^ role 
should be limited to financial appropriation and end-of- 
year audit of expenditures. 

C. Statement of the Present Problem 



T^e^onditidns cited above continue to exist in many 
of the community colleges in SUNY. Survey responds from 
the community college trustees, presidents, faculty and 
students included frequent references to "problems" with 
sponsor interference. 

Sponsors frequently treat co mmuni t y colleges as another 
county department subject in all respects to county pol- 
icy and rules of procedure. This can demean the mission 
of the college and relegate the college to the accom- 
plishment of only short-term, immediate goals. 

Sponsors exercise their greatest influence over a col- 
lege's ability to accomplish fcs mission through their fis- 
cal support Some sponsors maintain the lowest possible 
level of support short of closing .in institution. Some spon- 
sors determine expenditure of funds byjysproving line 
item appropriations. Some sponsors exercise a pie-audit 
review of expenditures after budget appropriation 
approval 

Some college presidents report incidents of local legis- 
lators attempting to influence the selection of candi- 
dates for college positions by mandating that a sponsor 
referi-ed person be hired. Sponsors sometimes interfere 
inappropriately in labor negotiations and arbitrations. For 
example, a sponsor may, without consulting with the col- 
lege, make a decision that impacts on the balance of jg>v- 
erning authority or on other day-to-day interna! college 
operational matters. 

Authority to retain separate coU^e tef^cbunsel has 
not been clarified under current law. On some campuses 
the County Atomeyrepraehts the college in all mat- 
ters concerning labor negotiations and in all other legsd 
matters except where a conflict of interest between the 
college and county may exist 

D. Methodology 

The committee studied previous reports dealing with 
SUNY community colleges. National jtadies and reports 
were researched as well. A survey was sent to 210 indi- 
viduals in the following categories: chairpersons of boards 
of trustees, presidents of community colleges, student 
trustees, faculty leaders, county executives or managers, 
county legislators and business/community leaders, The 
response to the survey was 40%. Responses were care- 
fully evaluated and recommendations in the survey 
thoughtfully considered. Persons responding to the sur- 
vey were asked if they wished to address the Gbver- 
nrhce Committee. Twelve persons from associations 
representing presidents, trustees, faculty and students 
were interviewed by the committee. 



EL Findings 

The com to explore hew meth- 

ods for providing the colleges with more independence 
vis-a-vis the sponsor. Examination of the fiscal modes 
of operation of a community college (Plans A, B> and 6) 
revealed the need for additional options that would allow 
greater independence from the sponsor in the operation 
of the college while maintaining appropriate sponsor over- 
sight The committee identified a plan used successfully 
by some colleges and sponsors whereby th e sponsor 
approves a lump sum budget and reserves the right to 
do an end-of-year audit Colleges operating under this 
system expressed a high degree of sattefiurtteit /This plan 
generally grants authority to college trustees to trans- 
fer money from category *- -egoiy and to expend appro- 
priated funds without detailed pre-audit 

There are also community colleges which, for a variety 
of reasons, have l other problems which cannot be ade- 
quately addressed by a ^chmgeof the fiscal mode of oper- 
ation. For these colleges a more basic structural change 
may be required, stich as a regional sponsorship or trans- 
fer of control and feral respqnsibili^ to the State Uni- 
versity. RegonaHsm has been implemented ^surc^fluUy 
at Coming Community College while state control of com- 
munity colleges is an increasingly common plan across 
tiie_cbuntiy. 

There was a strong feeling expressed by those inter- 
viewed that the right to hire and fire all personnel should 
reside with the local boards of trustees. This right would 
include the ability to hire separate legal counsel to defend 
the interests of the ^ cbU^e in courts of law. In additibnit 
was felt that the ^j^eg^ tal^_tftm_tte sponsor, should 
negotiate contracts with campus labor unions represent- 
ing only campus personnel. 

F. Recommended Action 

It is recommended that the State University provide 
leadershipjn seeking the following amendments to the 
New York State Education taw; Article 126: 

a. 

to require for county sponsored community colleges, 
a single fiscal mode of operation which gives com- 
plete fiscal autonomy to the college while retaining 
appropriate accountability for local sponsors; 

b._ 

to provide the option for a joint petition to SUNY, by 
a local sponsor and a local board of mrsfces, to relin- 
quish local control and local support of a community 
college to the State University of New York and, in 
return, permit colleges to become fully funded state 
operations; 

c. 

to permit all sponsors the option of forming a regional 
community college following the Corning Commu 
nity College model; 
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d, 

to make the boards of trustees in all community col- 
leges the legal employer of all college personnel and 
give them all the appropriate rights and authority of 
an employer L including the right and responsibility 
to negotiate and administer all labor contracts and 
att~-v the boards of trustees to hire legal counsel 
to represent the colleges' interests in all legal matters. 

A. Israe 2-The Relationship Between Colleges 
and the State University 

The State University maintains an office for the coor- 
dination and supervision of community colleges. The roles 
of the Deputy to the Chancellor for Community Col- 
leges and the Deputy to the Chancellor's staff are not 
clearly understood on some campuses, in addition the 
relationship between that office and community colleges 
is even less well understood. Some groups on campuses 
are not even aware of the existence of thb office, let alone 
its function. 

B« Background 

_^P*n time to time community college presidents have 
examined the role of the office of Deputy to &e Chancel- 
lor for Community Colleges. During discussions conflict- 
ing views of this office's responsibilities are given by 
presidents. Hustees, administrators, faculty and students 
frequently do hot clearly understand the responsibilities 
of this office. On some campuses the office becomes 
important or useful only jvhen a campus problem or cri- 
sis arises and at budget time. Some currently see the 
office in a very positive light while others question its effec- 
tiveness. The question of effectiveness, however, has 
always been difficult to answer since there is little agree- 
ment about the relationship of this office to colleges, 
boards of trustees and presidents. There has been little 
written on this topic in any of the ten reports previously 
cited. Much of the impetus for examination of this topic 
arises from discussions at meetings of community col- 
lege presidents and trustees. 

C. Statement of the Present Problem 

There is a need to better define the role of the office 
of Deputy to the Chancellor for Community Colleges. The 
t^°rfty ®f cqrtut^ have expres- 

sed the need for this office to play a greater advocacy role 
on behalf of community colleges in StJNY central admin- 
istration. Many presidents and members of boards of trus- 
tees look to this office as a facilitator in resolving campus 
problems. 

D. Methodology 

__T^romnUttee researched the reports cited above to 
determine the validity of concerns expressed by individ- 
ual presidents. The committee relied heavily upon inter- 



views with presidents, trustees, present and former 
members of SUNY central staff and others to determine 
what, if ahy> problems exist and the remedies for these 
problems. 

E. Findings 

Some colleges feel that the office should play a greater 
academic leadership role in the coordination of college 
programs and curricula while others take the opposite 
view; advocating complete local autonomy in academic 
matters. 

While the process of academic program approval is not 
central to this office, greater centralization of responsi- 
bilities has been suggested while respecting local aca- 
demic autonomy. 

Relevant information and statistical data produced by 
this office, while increasing in number, are still consid- 
ered inadequate by some campuses to meet the needs of 
individual colleges. 

in a purvey conducted amongSUOT col- 
lege presidents, deans, faculty, trustees and county offi- 
cials, a concern was raised among a number of respondents 
that the Office of Community Colleges is not as field orien- 
ted as it should be. Ho wever, it should be noted that an 
equal number of the respondents took the opposing view 
that greater campus interaction is riot necessary. It should 
also be noted that many of the campus contacts by the 
Office of Community College's staff; other than the Dep- 
uty to the Chancellor for Community Colleges, are mid- 
dle management personnel who were not part of the group 
contacted to complete the survey. 

R Recommended Action 

It is recommended that the State University of New 
York better define the _roje of the office cf Deputy to Uie 
Chancellor for Community Colleges, both in terms of how 
it functions within SUNT and also in relationship to the 
thirty community college campuses; and that the role 
be expanded to include greater leadership, advocacy and 
technical service responsibilities, Once clarified, this def- 
inition should be communicated to the central adminis- 
tration of SUNY and to all campus constituencies. 

Within the State University's central adminis tr at ion, the 
role of the Office of Community Colleges in the coordi- 
nation of academic programs ought to be reviewed with 
respect to the office of the Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Programs, Policy and Planning. 

The Office of Community Colleges should be encour- 
aged to continue and, to the extent necessary, increase 
statistical data gathering and analysis and provide other 
pertinent information on a system-wide basis. These data 
should then be shared with campus constituencies. 



A. Issue 3-RoIe and Responsibilities of Trustees 

The role and responsibilities of community college trus- 
tees are defined in the Education Law and in the Code 
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of Standards and Procedures for the Administration and 
Operation of Community Colleges. Community college trus- 
tees have responsibility for determining policy direc- 
tives for the local college consistent with the oversight 
responsibilities of the State University of New York Board 
of Thistees and local sponsors. These policies are then 
most effectively implemented by the campus adminis- 
trators. Excessive involvement of the trustees in the day- 
to-day administration of the college has the potential of 
compromising the appropriate roles of the president, the 
administration, the faculty and students in the campus 

governance process. 

SUfsTChanceHoreii^^ 
issues involved ina recent speech to the Annual Con- 
ference of the Association of Boards ofTYustees otGbrn- 
munity Colleges ofSUNY meeting in Mbntfcello, New 
York, September 21, 1986, as follows: 

"...What, concretely, jire the problem areas? Ihhir- 
ing and pereonhel, pressures may be brought to bear 
on boards or on administrations in fevor of a fevored 
candidate or against one less acceptable to the 
incumbent party denization. In purchasing and cbn- 
txv&Bf ^I^^^Yenuglnts which pro vide a pbr- 
tion of support may expect local campuses to adhere 
to time-honored trsuiitions of expenditure in return- . 
i^thembhey to the community. In all cases, con- 
flicts arise because political mechanisms for choosing 
ejtnj>rpy^t^vmdors, or contractors may have yiel- 
ded different results from mechanisms and proce- 
dures recommended or mandated by the state, by 
collective bargaining agents, or by scholarly and 
professional ^orgMiimtibiw sudi as Middle States and 
the other accreting agencies. 
.J^ 6 ? 1 ?^^?^ there are cases where the trustees 
beaune the instrument for such improper 
intrusions." 

^hanc^or went on to note that the conflicts geh-_ 
erated by such political intrusions into the operation of 
community colleges often have regrettable and long- 
lasting outcomes. 



dentials. Infect, the report made it explicit that the 
deferral stemmed not from any instructional or 
related deficiencies, but solely from the perceived 
disregard of due process in governance that the 
aari ^ t ^ a* 5 *^!^^^ to instit- 

utional integrity. The campus las now taken appro- 
priate remedial steps and I am optimistic that all 
wffi 1 be welL But the problem may; in vaiying degree, 
have its counterpart elsewhere -so we would be 
wise to examine the issue.*." 

Factors which impact the working composition of the 
board or the independence of the board in academic deci- 
sionmaking can negatively affect the college's ability to 
fulfill its educational mission. 

B. Background 



1. The Statutory Framework 

The February, 1948 Report qf the Temporary Commis- 
sion on the Needjbr a State University recommended 
the establishment of publicly supported Community col- 
leges upon the initiative of local government authori- 
ties within the framework of a -State University system: 

"Tie community colleges shbuldbe Lestablished by local 
initiative within a general system that would then rep- 
resent a real M community n venture and insure sound 
interest and responsibility in their establishment and 
operation" (Report p. 29) * 

The .Commission concluded that an important element 
of the "community venture" was administration bjy a load 
board of trustees: 

^ Itli *y st ration colleges and of 

other higher educational institutions reaving state 
aid (as contrasted with insti tutions directly oper- 
ated by the State) should be the responsibility of local 
boards of trustees, the State University Board of 
Ihistees being charged only with the supervision of 
general programs...Each community college should 
be governed by aboard of nine trustees appointed 
for terms of nine years in annual rotation...Each 
community college board, understanding the needs 
of local students, the cultural needs of the a>m- 
munity.and its employment opportunities can more 
wselydetermine the policies governing the cur- 
riculum (subject to approval bfthe State University 
Board of TSistees) n ...(Report, pp. 31-32) 

The recommendations of the Commission were siib- 
stantially enacted as Chapter 696 of the Laws of 1948. 

A new Article 126 was added to the Education Law- 
including section 6306, "administration of community' 
colleges-boards of trustees,- providing the following: 



_ "Such conflicts can even be healthy up tb apbiht 
5B5 ^ o^nJhe dispates go beyond any point of 
creativexHsagreement They become heated, then 
hostile. They make a bad impression on state policy- 
makers and the public at large, including alumni and 
potential students. They undercut working rela- 
tionships among those responsible for the institu- 
tion, and they leave legacies of resentment and 

suspicion. 

"If widespread and continuing, governance conflicts 
can even threaten the academic viability of the cam- 
pus, exposing it to threats fer more serious than any 
original point of dispute. For instance, we have now 
within the State University one community college 
whose accreditation has been deferred on account 
ofwhat the review team perceived as an ongoing pat- 
teroof political intervention in personnel decisions, 
I baye to sgess that the campus in question is one 
of SUNVs most vigorous, with exception^ enroll- 
ment strength and outstanding programmatic cre- 



a. 

a nine member board of trustees appointed for terms 
of nine years; 
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b, _ 

five members to be appointed by the sponsor's legis- 
lative body or boards, and four from among persons 
residing in the sponsoring community; by the governor; 

a 

the board to select its own chair ftdrit its membership; 
<L 

the trustees to receive no compensation for services, 
but to be reimbursed for expenses; 

e. 

the board to appointLthe coHege president subject to 
approval of the State University Thistees, "and it shall 
appoint or delegate to the president the appointment 
of other members of the staff;" 

£ 

the board to adopt curricula, subject to approval of 
State University Thistees; 

the board to prepare a budget for submission to spon- 
,sor and State University Thistees; 

h. 

the board may acquire real and personal property and 
have custody and control of lands, buildings, and 
equipment; and 

I 

the board may discharge such other duties as are nec- 
essary for the effective operation of the college, and 
as maybe provided by law or the State University 
Trustees. 

_ Section 6306 of the Education Law j^ritaihs the prih- 
apal statutory authority enumerating die responsibili- 
ties and duties of community college trustees. This 
provision has, however, undergone many changes since 
1948. What follows is a chronological summary of sig- 
nificant modifications to the statutory powers of com- 
munity college trustees through the 1985 session of the 
New York State Legislature. 

1951 (Laws of 1951, chapter 735) Ah amendment to sec- 
tion 6305 (now section 6304) rot the ^Education Law 
added the three options for budget execution by 
community college trustees and administrations, 
the so-called "Plans A, B and C. n 

1953 (tews of 1953, chapter 271) This was a general revi- 
sion of the community college statutory frame- 
work discontinuing the temporary technical instit- 
ute?x making additional provisions for financing 
community colleges* and establishing the continu- 
ing basiafor New York's public two-year college 
system. Section 6306 was amended to authorize the 
local legislative body to appoint one of its mem- 
bers to the college board of trustees. 



1953 (Laws of 1953, chapter 272) This amendment 
required the trustees to prepare a college budget 
for "submission to arid approval by the local 
sponsor." 

1959 (Laws of 1959, chapter 659) This amendment added 
anew subdivision to section 6306 authorizing the 
Board of Thistees to enter into contracts "subject 
to the approval of the local sponsor." 

1960 (Laws of 1960, chapter 416) The terms of commu- 
nity college trustees were regularized. All terms 
were to be deemed terminated on the thirtieth day 
of June of the calendar year within which such 
terms expire. 

1962 (Laws of 1962, chapter 876) This statute clarified 
that title to personal property of the college is to 
be held by the college board of trustees, and title 
to real properly "shall vest in and be held by the 
local sponsor in trust for the uses arid purpose of 
the community college." 

1965 (Lawsof 196^^apter '723) This amendment 
authorized community college boards of trustees 
to determine positions in tire professional service 
of^conununity colleges (with the approval of the 
Chancellor of State University). 

1972 (Laws of 1972, chapter 880) This amendment 
au *9™? i * ^™?y5ltyi?>ll^e boards of trustees 
to participate in cooperative edu^onal programs 
with other educational institutions. 

1975 (Laws of 1975 L ctepter 587) A riori- voting student 
member was added to the college board of trustees. 

1977 (Laws of 1977, chapter 164) The student member 
was granted parliamentary privileges, including 
the right to make and second motions and place 
items on the agenda Student members were sub- 
ject to code of ethics and conflict of interest 
provisions. 

1985 (Laws of 1985,^^ were 
granted to student members of community col- 
lege boards of trustees. 

Additionally, legislation was enacted in l!984 (Laws 
of 1984, chapter 552) substantially amending Article 126 
of tiie Education Law to authorize two or more contig- 
uous counties to join together to establish a new type of 
local sponsor for a community college, lids new local 
sponsor was designated a "Community College Region," 
to be governed by a board of trustees comprised of rep- 
resentatives of the participating counties. With certain lim- 
ited exceptions, this regional board of trustees carries 
on the role and responsibilities assigned to both commu- 
nity college boards of trustees and sponsors in the gov- 
ernance of colleges hot sponsored by community college 
regions. 
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The 1984 amendments added a new section, 6310, to 
the Education Law to provide for administration of com- 
munity college regions as follows: 

a. 

The community college region is to be governed by a 
board of trustees consisting of 14 members - seven 
members are appointed by the legislative bodies of 
the counties participating in the region. Six mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governor, and one mem- 
ber is an elected 1 voting student member; board 
members are appointed for terms of nine years; 

& 

Eligibility for county participation in selection of the 
iT^onal board is based upon the percentage of total 
student attendance provided by that county at a com- 
munity college sponsored by the region; 

c. 

The regional board of trustees has full contracting 
powers; 

d. 

The regional board of trustees is authorized to par- 
ticipate with other educational institutions in coop- 
erative educational programs and services; 

e. 

The regional board of trarteesis a corporate Jdvern- 
mental body; title to all property of the college, real 
or personal, is vested in the regional board of trustees. 

The 1984 legislation is permissive in nature and par- 
tidpation by eligible counties in a community college 
region is optional ^ Under the provisions of chapter 287 
of the Laws of 1985, the sponsorship of Corning Commu- 
nity College was formally transferred from the Corning 
City School Distric^tq tile regional board of trustees (see 
also "Nelson Report" discussed below). 

2. Regulations of the State University Trustees 
Pursuant to the statutory authority contained in the 
Education fcaw (Education Law, Section_3_55x siibd. l x 
par. a, and Education Law, Article 26), the State Univer- 
sity Thistees have promulgated regulations (8NYCRR, 
Parts 600-607), which constitute the Code of Standards 
and Frocedure^forthe A dminis tr a tion and Operation 
of Communis Colleges under the Program of State Uni- 
versity of New York. Specifically, section 604.2 of the Code 
sets forth the responsibilities and duties of college trustees. 



604.2 Responsibilities and Duties of the College 
Thistees. Under the time-honored practice of Amer- 
ican colleges, trustees of colleges, as legal official 
bodies corporate, concentrate on establishing poli- 
cies governing the college, and delegate responsi- •__ 
bilityforthe administration and execution of those 
policies to their employed professional administra- 



tors. The college trustees, subject to the approval 
of State University trustees, shall appoint a presi- 
dent (whether permanent, acting, or interim), . 
approve curriculum, approve budgets, establish tui- 
tion and fees (within legal limits), approve site and 
temporary and permanent facilities. The college 
trustees shall provide for the awarding of certifi- 
cates and diplomas, and the conferring of appro- 
priate degrees oxi the recommendation of the pre- 
sident and faculty. In addition, the college trustees 
upon die recommendation of the president shall 
appoint personnel, adopt salary schedules, and 
approve the organisation pattern of the college. 

3. Additional Legal Parameter 

The legal framework governing the functions of the 
board of trustees includes the following precepts: 

a. 

General Construction Law, section 41 requires any 
action of a community college board of trustees, as 
a public body; ft> be approved by a majority of all mem- 
bers, that is 6 out of 16 trustees. 



h. 

The New York State Attorney General has advised that 
college trustees are local public officers who must 
file an oath of office with the clerk of the college's spog- 
soring munidpaliiy (1982 Op. Atty. Gen. 30). Recently, 
the Attorney General has fiuther advised ( 1985 
Op. Atty. Gen. F-14) that voting community college 
student trustees are also public officers who aye 
r^uired to file ah bath of office with the Clerk of 
tfcejponsoK Since, under the Education Law, the pri- 
mary requirement for election of a student trustee 
is a membership in the college's student body, and 
not residence in the college's sponsoring municipal- 
ity, a student board member need not be of the spon- 
soring municipality to qualify as a trustee. 

4. Earlier Studies and Recommendations 
A number of State University and Independent Task 
Forces have assessed the role of community college trus- 
tees over the years. The recommendations of those stud- 
ies most applicable to the issue of trustee responsibility 
are summarized below: 

September 1369 - The Future of the Public Jtoo Year 
Colleges in New York State 

(A Report by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., known as the "Nel- 
son Report") 

This report proposed a hew community college struc- 
ture including the following: 

1. 

T^e State te be divided into 25 TOihmiihity college 
service areas incorporating all counties; a board of 
trustees of each service area to be comprised of 15 
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members serving 5-year terms (9 appointed by Gov- 
ernor and six from counties in service areas); 

2: 

Each service area to have one board of trustees gov- 
erning all community colleges located in area; 

3. 

A board of trustees for each service area to be 
incorporated; 

4. 

Trustees to have full operating authority dyer col- 
leges in their service area subject tothe general 
supervision of the State University trustees; and 

5. 

Trustees to manage their own budgetary and finan- 
cial affairs; to be the employer of faculty and staff; 
to have full contracting authority; and to hold title 
to all real and personal property; 

_lishould be noted that the majority of these recom- 
mendations were incorporated into the provisions of the 
community college regions legislation discussed above. 

October 1973 - Report of the Tbsk Force on Commu- 
nity Colleges (Charles W. Ingler, Chair) 

The mayor rwbmmehdatibhs weft? as'follbws: 

L 

Trustee responsibilities regarding administration of 
the college should be clarified; 

2. 

A statutory amendment was proposed specifying that 
trustees have full governance authority in the areas 
of appointments, curricula, budget, and budget exe- 
cution subject to regulations, policies arid approv- 
als of the State University Trustees; and 

3. 

The state should appoint^ a majority of each college 
board of trustees. 

February 1976 - Final Report - State University Trus- 
tee Committee on the Special Problems qfthe Com* 
munity Colleges (Darwin J. Wales, Chair) 

The mayor recommendations were as follows: 

1. 

Make no changes to existing governance structure; 
2. 

Clarify responsibilities and relationships of sponsor, 
trustees, and State University; 



3: 

Remove existing "Plan A, 5, 6* options and substi- 
tute mechanism "which would retain the rights and 
responsibilities of the sponsor while providing fbr the 
flexibility required to maintain educational integrity." 

January 1985 - The Challenge and the Choice 
(Report of the Independent Commission on the Future of the State 
University; Ralph P. Davidson and Harold L. Enarson, Co-Chairs) 

The msyor recommendations relating to community 
colleges were: 

1. 

Encourage regional community colleges where exist- 
ing sponsor support is insufficient to maintain col- 
lege programs; 

2, 

Clarify the responsibilities of the college trustees, col- 
lege administrators and local sponsors. 

C. Statement of Present Problems 

Tensions with load sponsors can result from the lack 
of adequate funding by the local sponsors or by their 
attempts to interfere in the day-to-day operations of the 
college. While such instances are not uniform across tiie 
State University system, the independence of the trus- 
tees with regard to local sponsors must be maintained. 

lite trustees are charged with the overall poUcy-maldng 
responsibilities for local community colleges. In some 
CT^^howeyeS local boards of trustees venture beyond 
the policy-making area and intrude in the i^ta^istra- 
tive operations of the college and thus can compromise 
the rofe of the president, the administration and the - 
faculty in the campus governance process. Whether this 
is done at the initiative of the trustees or on behalf of 
the local sponsor, it can create confusion and discord* 

In performing their responsibilities, trustees have indi- 
cated some ambiguity with regard to the specific locus 
of authority. Some trustees interpret their responsibili- 
ties themselves; other trustees look to the county attor- 
ney or seek advice from the State University There is 
significant variation among the campuses with regard 
to these interpretations. 

Some boards of trustees have th e responsibility for nego- 
tiating collective bargaining agreements; irt other 
instances that activity is performed by the local sponsor; 
and in still other rases, there Is a divided responsibility 
for interaction with different unions. Again patterns are 
not uniform, and trustees' authority in this area is a mat- 
ter of concern at some campuses. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion but no con- 
sensus on the subject of the length of terms of trustees. 
On some campuses the working composition of boards 
appears to be a problem. There must be a least six mem- 
bers of the board present to achieve a quorum. More- 
over, a minimum of six members must approve any act 
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of the board. Some trustees cio not appear on a regular 
brsjs at board meetings. On some campuses with unfH- 
led vacancies and where one or two bo&rd members do 
not attend meetings on a regular basb and refuse to 
resign, it is difficult to transact business. An additional 
complicating factor can be the length of time taken to 
fill vacancies on boards of trustees. 

D. Methodology 

The committee re viewed previous reports and results 
of the survey taken by the committee oh governance, and 
held discussions with re pre s en t at i v es of various segments 
°f tec?piunift colleges, including representatives of 
the Association of Boards of Trustees of the Commu- 
nity Colleges of the State University of New Yoifc 



E. Findings 

The independence of boards of trustees with regard 
to their relationships with local sponsors is a problem on 
some campuses. There also is considerable variation 
among the campuses with regard to interpretation of the 
responsibilities of local boartsof trustees. Clarification 
of their responsibilities is necessary to address these issues. 

There are significant differences in the roles of the 
boards of trustees in toe collective b rgaining process 
and with regard to personnel ^dedsnis. Allowing thecom- 
munity college boards of trustees to become the legal 
employers of faculty and staff would minimize these 
problems. 

T^e ability of boards of trustees to conduct busi ness is 
often impacted by both attendance factors and quorum 
requirements. Minimum participation levels for board 
!TL e inber5 to remain on local boards of trustees would 
be helpful in addressing this issue. The question of the 
number of trustees needed to achieve a quorum should 
cqntinv _cb be reviewed in consultation with the State 
University Boards of trustees have been hampered in 
performing their functions as a result of delays in filling 
vacancies. 

F. Recommended Action 

It is recommended that appropriate statutory changes 
b^ pursued to clarify the roles and responsibilities of com- 
munity college boards of trustees through the elimina- 
tions of Plans A and B of the Education Law and a 
provision of clearer delineation of their r»ponsibilities 
under Plan C or any additional governance options which 
are provided. 

It is further recommended Stat legislation be devel- 
oped to mandate minimum board meeting participation 
levels for community college boards of trustees. 

Vacancies on boards of trustees should be filled as exped- 
itiously as possible but in no case should this action take 
longer than six months. 



Issue 4 — Relationship Between Faculty 
and Presidents and Tfrustees 

A good relationship between the feculty and the pres- 
ident radthetra to promote good 
morale and the smooth functioning of an institution. 

A- & 8. Background and Statement 
of Present Problem 

Vastly differing relj^nships between faculty and 
administration and between faculty and boards of trus- 
tees exist throughout the community colleges of SUNK 
As a result, there are campuses where positive relation- 
ships exist and others where low morale exists and 
impacts negatively on the effective functioning of the 
institution. 

C. Methodology 

Pr^de^ 1 feculty and trustees were purveyed as well 
as interviewed in depth in order to gain a clearer under- 
standing of internal governance within the co mmuni t y 
college systems of SUNY. 

D. Findings 

Relationships between Sctdty and presidents and fac- 
^t^^^trustees range firbm excellent to poor. Faculty 
1 ^_^ n ?^ <Ers on J 5 ? 111 ® campuses have 3xpressed their per- 
ception of a lack of communication between feculty and 
trustees. 

IWo factors appear to be crucial in determining »Kp q ual - 
ity of internal governance. On aunpusesjrtiere the rela- 
tionships between frailty and a dminis tr a tion are adver- 
sarial, inteiiial go vernance in the traditional sense tends 
to suffer. On campuses where the jpferceptibh of a shared 
partnership exists, the perceived quality of internal gov- 
ernance tends tobe more positive.. 

Respondents expressed a need for more effective com- 
municatibn The need Jor ^reciprocal flow of informa- 
tion was emphasized. Faculty also haye little understan- 
ding of the role of SUNY Central and frequently, of the 
role of trustees, presidents, deans and other administra- 
tive functions within the college. 

E. Recommended Action 

k T^ 1 ^ 6 ^^^^^ the Chancellor encourage all 
community colleges to reaffirm their commitments to the 
internal governance processes which are essential to help- 
ing a college accomplish its mission. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



TO THE CHANGEttOE 

i. ft is recoi^ the State University provide 

leadership in seeking the following amendments to 
the New York State Education taw; Article 126: 

a. 

to require for county sponsored community colleges 
a single fiscal mode of operation which gi ves fiscal 
autonomy to the college while retaining appropriate 
accountability for local sponsor^; 

b. 

to provide the option for a joint petition to SUNY; by 
a local sponsor and a local board of trustees, to relin- 
quish local control and local support of a community 
college to the State University of New York and, in 
return, permit colleges to become fully funded state 
operations; 

c. 

to permit all sponsors the option of forming a regional 
community college following the Corning Commu- 
nity College model; 

to make the board of trustees in jail community col- 
leges the legal employer of all college personnel, giv- 
ing them aH the appropriat^rights and authority of 
ait employer* including the ri#tt and responsibility 
to "^^te and administer all labor contracts and 
to allow the boards of trustees to hire legal coun- 
sel to represent the colleges' interests in all legal 
matters; 

2. It is recommended that appropriate statutory changes 
be_puraued to clarify the roles and responsibilities of 
community college boards of trustees through the 
elimination of PiansA and B of the Education Law 
and a provision of clearer delineation of their respon- 
sibilities under Plan C or any additional governance 
options which are provided. 

__It is fUrther recommended that legislation be devel- 
oped to mandate minimum board meeting partici- 
pation levels for community college boards of trustees. 

Vacancies on boards of trustees should be filled as 
expeditiously as possible but in no case should this 
action take longer than six months. 

3. It fe i^i^ 

York better define the role of the Office of Deputy to 
the Chancellor for Community Colleges, both in terms 
of how it functions within SUNY and also in rela- 
tionship to the thirty community college campuses; 



and that the role be expanded to include greater lead- 
ership, advocacy and technical service responsibili- 
ties. Once clarified, this definition should be com- 
municated to the central administration of SUNY and 
to all campus constituencies. 

Within the State Un^rsily's central administra- 
tion, the role of the Office of Community Colleges 
in the coordination of academic programs ought to 
be reviewed with respect to the role of the Office of 
the Vice Chancellor for Academic Programs, Policy 
arid Plating. 

TOe Offire^ should be encour- 

aged to continue and, to the extent necessary, 
increase statistical data gathering and analysis and 
P??ywie other pertinent information on a system-wide 
basis. These data should then be shared with cam- . 
pus constituencies. 

4. It is recommended that the Chancellor encourage all 
community colleges to reaffirm their commitments to 
the internal governance processes which are essen- 
tial to helping a college accomplish its mission. 
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CHAPTER n 



STRENGTHENING 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND 
SUNY STATE-OPERATED 
COLLEGE TIES AND 
RELATIONSHIPS 



OVERVIEW 

•The Commission believes that ties between SUNY and 
the community colleges should be strengthenecL-The state- 
wide system provides additional opportunities for SUNVs 
^academic and administrative leadership, a source of poten- 
tial benefit to the community colleges." (The Challenge 
an^ The Choice, 1085) While this report is file most recent 
csdl for the strengthening of community college and state 
operated relationships, it was preceded by several SUNY 
reports recor.unOTdihg a closer relationship between the 
members of the SUNY family. The Nelson Report ( f 969) 
recommended expanded transfer opportunities for the 
community college graduates; faculty development through 
SUJO^tart^ 

faculty exchanges to improve understandings and rela- 
tionships. The Wessell Report (1977) recommended that 
community college graduates be assured places in upper 
division classes. 

In an unpublished SUNY document entitled "Report to 
the Chancellor, Task Force on Articulation" (May 1978), 
extensive recommendations on transfer articulation were 
made. These recommendations were directed at 
University- wide, campus, and inter-campus levels. At the 
Uniyerei^-wldejeyel it recommended that _the Chan- 
cellor require campus procedures which guarantee equal 
opportunity for access to the junior level for both two- 
year college graduates and native students entering the 
junior year in comparable programs, with students so 
notified at each SUNY unit; that senior institutions work 
with two-year institutions to develop ne w u pper divi-__ 
sion programs that continue lower division programs where 
interest is high and such programs are not otherwise avail- 
able; and that the Chancellor require senior units to seek 
a 40:60 ratio of lower divisional to upper divisional stu- 
dents, noting that this would enhance transfer opportu- 
nities and reduce recent recruitment by senior institutions 
of students whose needs could be more profitably served 
at SUNY two-year colleges. 

Additionally, the 1978 Task Force on Articulation recom- 
mended a new ftinding formula to encourage senior insti- 
tutions to increase transfer enrollment. It recommended 
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appointment of a University-wide study committee to 
monitor transfer policies and procedures as well as ways 
and means for senior college and co mmuni ty college fac- 
ulty to accept one another as equal partners. It urged the 
Chaxtcdlor to direct expanded University-wide research 
to assist in decision-making concerning transfer policies 
and procedures, noting the issues of flow of students who 
trans^^thin S UN Y by program, and the persistence rate 
of students who transfer. 

In terms of intercampus relationships, the Task Force 
called fpr as many articulation agramente Si possible, 
in comparable programs with both Univereity-wide reg- 
istration of such programs and individual campus pub- 
licity to students. It reOTmmend^ that the Facility Senate 
and Faculty Council establish a joint committee to develop 
a series of model agreements facilitating transfer. It sim- 
ilarly recommended that transfer analysis be based upon 
transcripts rather than the type of two-year degree ear- 
ned in order to facilitate transfer of two-year graduates 
from occupationally oriented degree programs. Lastly, the 
Task Force on Articulation recommended that senior col- 
leges be required to identity transfer students and send 
grade reports to a specified articulation person at the 
two-year college^ A monitoring role bh transfer student 
success was suggested for SUNY. 

In terms of specific campus activity, the Task Force on 
Articulation suggested identification of an office at each 
senior campus responsible for effecting local policies and 
programs for transfer students. In their final recommen- 
dation, the Task Force on Articulation strongly advocated 
no discrimination in admission to selective admission 
curricula, calling for equity in consideration of native and 
transfer students. 

tajfcji^ adopted a 

transfer policy to reaffirm and strengthen the earlier pol- 
icy of November 1872. The re c ^"*ion included authori- 
zation for the Chancellor to take . s necessaiy to assure 
implementation of the policy at e campus, and required 
each campus to submit annually • eptember 1 a state- 
ment of the administration and acaa nic procedures to 
effect implementation of the policy. Th policy indicated 
that a SUNY two-year graduate, when accepted in paral- 

■6 U6 



lei programs at the baccalaureate campus, will be accorded 
fun j unior standing and given the opportunity to com- 
plete the degree within four additional semesters. Interim 
guidelines were issued establishing various enabling pro- 
tocols including a student appeal process to effectuate 
the implementation of the pqhcy. 

The present Task Force included among its areas of con- 
cern the following: 

(a) 

information systems to monitor the flow of commu- 
nity college students to public and private senior 
colleges; 

m 

insights on the transfer process itself and its influ- 
ence on the flow of community college transfer (finan- 
cial aid, acceptance of credits, timeliness, advisement, 
etc.); 

(cl 

the existence and effectiveness of campus-to-campus 
articulation agreements; 

(d) 

senior college fecuity perceptions of the quality of the 
community college education and its effect on the 
transfer process, including effects of recent changes 
in general education requirements at the receiving 
colleges; 

(e) 

tiie heed to explore cooperative arrangements between 
two-year/four-year fecuity which allow greater shar- 
ing of physical and human resources; 

Cf) 

the status of articulation of occupational program grad- 
uates including ways and means to enhance their 
opportunity for transfer; 

(g) 

the broader role of SUNY in terms of accountability 
for th e outcomes of the two-year educational pro- 
gram, particularly as it relates to graduate success in 
transfer and job placement. 



The committee "Jiarged with investigating the^e con- 
cerns determined that it should attempt to address most 
of these issues by gaining the insights of both transfer 
articulation officers and transfer counselors at the two- 
year colleges through a survey Jlie suraywas sent to 
each of the thirty community college presidents asking 
for an institutional response to questions related to the 
concerns which the committee was reviewing. Addition- 
ally, the committee commissioned data retrieval through 
the SUNY Applications Processing Center to compare and 
contrast access of two-year college transfer graduates 
with native students in highly competitive selective admis- 
sion programs at the receiving colleges. 



The committee reviewed recommendations on trans- 
fer articulation being addressed by the Faculty Senate/ 
Faculty Council regarding the JS80 SUNY transfer pol- 
icy. It also reviewed and researched a series of recqm- 
mentetioris offered by the SUNY Council of Two-Year 
Business Faculty Administrators concerning the inhib- 
iting influence that accreditation by the American Assem- 
bly of Collegiate Schools of Business Accreditation 
Standards and Guidelines has oh the transfer process in 
the business area. 

Tile following issues and recommendations are the result 
of the Committee's deliberations: 



A. Issue 1 — Information on the 

flow of Uttnsfer Students 

B. Background 

One primary mission of community colleges is to jire- 
pare students for upper division work leading to a bac- 
calaureate degree. The issue of data collection regarding 
articulation is one of primary importance. The changes 
in statistics since SUNTs 1980 policy on transfer; as well 
as current a^fljttae data^ deserve attention. There is a 
heed for information that would indicate Jxarisfer Pa- 
tents for community college students and graduates to 
SUNY receiving colleges. 

C. Statement of Present Problem 

No easily accessible comoreherisive data are availa- 
ble to allow adequate monitoring of SUNY transfers in order 
to recommend policy alteratives. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain whether perceived problem areas are borne out by 
existing statistics. 

B. Methodology 

Data from the SUNY Central Office of Institutional 
Research and the State Education Department were 
reviewed. In addition, the SUNY Applications Prqc^- 
sing Center prepared special reports on transfer and native- 
student statistics for fifteen bachelor's degree programs 
identified as possible problem areas. 

E. findings 

It was discovered early that there exists no state-wide 
detailed information oh the success of transfer students 
in baccalaureate programs or the status of transfer stu- 
dents as they begin upper division work, including asso- 
ciate degree credits applied to the degree. Some data 
indicate that junior-level transfer students are at least as 
successful (73%) Jn persisting for one year beyond trans- 
fer as jrtativejuniore (72S6). Some SUNY four-year institu- 
tions regularly report on the progress of transfer students 
to the sending community colleges; others do not, or do 
so sporadically. 
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Mstfor information gathered from available data: 

t 

A significant majority of community college transfer 
students move to four-year institutions in their geo- 
graphic region. 

2. 

Since the 1980 Board of Trustees policy change, the 
latest official SUNY data indicate an increase of 1,000 
students per year transfer to SUNY receiving colleges, 
u^Af^ffi^^tf transfers per year to independ- 
ent colleges has not changed, Enrollment at commu- 
nity colleges increased during that period but 
increased preference for transfer to SUNY units is cleac 

3, 

Nearly as many transfer students without an associ- 
ate's degree (3,185) move to four-year colleges as those 
with degrees £3,993}. The percentage breakdown is 
similar for independent colleges. 

4. 

There are many upper-division programs in nearly all 
disdpUnes in all regions jnfNew York State. Availa- 
bility of baccalaureate programs is evident 

5. 

The most popular programs foi^ transfers appear to 
be Business (14% of all community college trans- 
fens). Education (10.6%}, arid Social and Behavioral 
Sciences (99Q. But 28* of all transfers enter the four* 
year college with no declared major. 

6. 

In thelseveh competitive programs selected for review, 
transfer students possessing a degree were as read- 
ily accepted as first time native students. Transfer stu- 
dents are fer more likely than native students t^enst>]j_ 
when accepted. A similar pattern exists for transfers 
^^°" t _ aa5 ? 0 ^^d®gre^. The programs analyzed 
are in Engineerings Business, Mathematics, Computer 
Science, Nursing, Physical Therapy; and Pharmacy: 

7. 

Iri spite of the positive findings, campus-by-campus 
projJlemsjvere identified. For example, iri Business 
Administration, SUNY four-year colleges accept 76% 
of all transfer applicants and 57% of all freshmen appli- 
cants, but for one four-year institution the figures are 
reversed. 



F. Recommended Action 

_ SUNY Central administration needs to develop an infor- 
mation system to adequately collect data on commu- 
nity college transfers prior to and after entering 
baccalaureate programs including: 



a. 

Information concerning the status of transfers as they 
begin upper-division work; Le^ sending college, cred- 
its attained, credits accepted, pre- transfer irugbTi etc. 

b, 

Information to monitor admission to programs at four- 
year colleges where it appears transfers are not read- 
ily accepted into a parallel program; arid 

c. 

Systematic feedback to community colleges on the prog- 
ress of their txansf^g^uat^as well as compari- 
son to native students, toward the baccalaureate 
degree. The need for such an information system is 
urgent and long overdue. 

A. Issue 2 — Outcomes of the 

SUNY System of Community Colleges 

B. B&clcgFound 

compi^e^ bfihe cbnt_ 

munity colleges exists on a ^tern-wide basis. Thus SUNY 
is unable to accurately describe theouicomes of its com- 
munity colleges as a system. It is difficult to represent the 
value of community college education to significant peo- 
ple who heed to make fiscal and programmatic decisions 
concerning community colleges in a competitive envi-; 
ronment without graduate outcome data collected bh a 
system basis. 

C. Statement of Present Problems 

IToj^tem-wide follow-up study of commuSty col- 
lege graduates exists. SUNY and the colleges are unable 
to demonstrate accountability for educational outcomes 
of community college graduates in a comprehensive state- 
wide manner. 

D. Methodology 

Discussions were held with campus presidents, deans, 
arid faculty; SUNY central staff and state legislators. 

E. Findings 

No system-wide graduate follow-up studies have been 
done and presidents, faculty and central staff perceive the 
need for such a process. 

F. Recommended Action 

The SUNY Office offidmmunity Colleges should form an 
advisoiy committee of community college institutional offi- 
cers, central staff and others to plan and implement a 
system-wide follow-up study of community college grad- 
uates beginning with 1987 graduates and continuing such 
research on an on-going basis. The follow-up studies should 
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te sponso^b^Sy^ yn participation by 

each community college in the system. The implementa- 
tion of this recommendation is essential for establish- 
ing a state-wide program of full accountability for Se 
graduates of community colleges. 

A. Issue 3 - Transfer Articulation 

Sub Issue 3.ft - Availability of 
H-ansfer Opportunities 

B. Background 

_ The committee sought to didt information about trans- 
fer opportunities, in both SUNY and independent insti- 
tutions, in three areas. The first pertained to the avail- 
abiUty of actual programs on Sour-year campuses; the 
second to matters of general education; and, the third 
j^??*!*??.?"- J^*!??©?!!?- Base'd upon general 

impressions and anecdotal information, these issues 
seemed to merit specific exploration. 

C. Statement of Present Problem 

In order to assess the current state of SUNY transfers 
It is necessary to know whether sufficient programs are 
available to transfer students and what curricular bar- 
riers may exist which inhibit transfer. 

D. Methodology 

Conclusions arc derived from survey responses offered 
by twenty conununity colleges. 

E; findings 

t 

Kj^ gene^yjgrceived that, across the state, pro- 
fF? 111 BSrs ^^ t y_ dcxs exist No program deficien- 
cies were noted in the private sector, while only three 
fields were mentioned with any frequency in SUNY: 
Business Administration, Engineering, and Hotel Tech- 
nology and Food Management Relative to the first 
two* the concerns pertain to access rather than to the 
absence of the programs themselves. Additionally, 
community college students are inhib ited in transfer 
to the extent that course schedules and pro g ram offer- 
ings do not accommodate the needs for part-time study. 

2. 

General Education 

Campuses were asked to describe any problems in ate 
transfer of credit toward general education. Half of 
the respondents described problems in regard to SUNY 
institutions, while three indicated problems relative 
to private institutions. The degree of specificity of the 
problem descriptions differed markedly, with such 
specifics existing only in regard to SUNY. Lack of con- 
sistency in the general education components at the 



four-year campuses was felt to lead to an inability of 
the community colleges to develop a general edu- 
cation program which can be transferred to multiple 
colleges. In addition, and for the pie reason, ah indi- 
vidual student who has not selected a particular trans- 
fer campus has difficulty in planning his or her lower 
^^°n^rogram of study. Campuses vary in their pol- 
icy on the transfer of general education requirements. 
Some campuses waive all lower division general edu- 
cation requirements for AJl and AJS. students, while 
others rely on specific course matching. 

3. 

General eorricirfttm^Cout^ 
Community college respondents were asked to list 
effective and problematic aspects of transferas they 
occur in areas other than general education. The most 
significant problem relates to accreditation, or 
accreditation-like, curriculum demands, particularly 
in business. Given that, nationally, similar problems 
frequently arise in the field of nursing, the feet that 
only one camp us mentioned this is of interest Three 
respondents noted that "test vaUdatioiT was a hiri- 
derance to transfer. There is apparently some con- 
cern that the academic standards of the community 
college programs are being questioned by suck 
actions. A number of campuses noted an inequitable 
distinction between native andtransfer students, 
mentioning such tiurigs as the fiilure to transfer grades 
of D, and the failure to adndt transfers into specific 
programs when the academic record would appear 
to justify such ^atoissibrL Communication was felt 
to be problematic at times, with _raj>ondehts noting 
that departmental requirements, at the four-year cam- 
puses, sometimes were changed without informing the 
community colleges; that catalogs were sometimes 
unclear in regard to transfer; and that transcript eval- 
uations were either absent or delayed. 

4, 

Effective Transfer Features 

Conununity colleges were asked to indicate any spe- 
cial features which they felt aided in the transfer jsroc- 
ess. Regarding the match of curricula, the respondents 
cited course equivalency guides, and course-by-couree 
transfer agreements. More general transfer 
guides and explicit catalog displays were also lis- 
ted. The waiving of portions of general education 
requirements, and the flexibility to do so, were noted 
as helpful Joint admission agreements and 2+2 coop- 
erative programs were also mentioned. Regarding 

communication and contact, the respondents 

applauded opportunities for two and four-year fac- 
ulty contact, department to department The pres- 
ence of transfer counselors on the four-year campuses 
was thought to assist in the movement of students 
and in their orientation. Regular visits to the com- 
munity colleges by such transfer counselors was also 
thought beneficial Finally, in regard to information 
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exchange, early transcript assessment was thought 
very important, as was the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information on the success of transfer stu- 
dents* A transfer newsletter was mentioned by one 
respondent 

5. 

Campus Suggestions 

Campuses were a3fced to offer ideas for the improve- 
ment of transfer opportunity, particularly as it relates 
to general education. Their recommendations included: 
the acceptance by four-year colleges of associate 
degrees as evidence that lower division general edu- 
cation requirements have been met; the collabora- 
tion among four-year institutions to achieve greater 
consistency in general education requirements; the 
publication, especially in catalogs, of specific details 
of articulation Jtnd of general education requirements 
in a common format; and the improvement of flexi- 
bility in regard to course equivalencies. 



F. Recommended Action 

It is recommended that the Office of the Vice Chan- 
cellor for Academic Programs, Policy and Planning, work- 
ing with the Office of Community Colleges, coordinate 
efforts^ deviate program deficiencies and transfer obsta- 
cles. There should be established a University-wide Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Chancellor, which among other 
things would have responsibility for monitoring the prob- 
lems connected with the provision of transfer opportuni- 
ties. The Committee should^ 

innovative models of cooperation that enhance transfer 
opportunities within the SUNT system. It is further recom- 
mended that receiving campuses consider the implemen- 
tation of the suggestions thro ugho ut this summary which 
require little or no policy revision or resource reallocation. 

A. Sub Issue 3.b. - Student Support Services 

at the Receiving Colleges 

B. Background 

JJ^Ja^tional role of student support services has 
emerged from addressing the needs of freshmen who enter 
directly from high schooL As the number of transfer stu- _ 
dents increases, the differing needs of this "new student" 
population rail for rethinking and modification of serv- 
ices and methods of delivery. Hie topic is a matter of pro- 
fessioxuii dialogue and study. Transfer counselors and other 
student affairs professionals have a Rowing interest in 
enhancing the transfer process. A conference held on _ 
May 16, 1986 titled "Transfer Issues: Present and Future," 
focused on facilitating transfer from SUNY two-year to 
SUNY four-year schools, and is an e;:ample of the cur- 
rent concern regarding transfer matters. The May 1978 ^ 
"Report to the Chancellor- Task Force i on ^Artict^tipn w ' 
supports the importance of the issue which, eight years 
later, calls for renewed attention. 



C. Statement of Present Problem 

The issue is to determine the student support serv- 
ices on four-year campuses which, from the two-year col- 
lege experience, are currently most critical in effecting 
successful transfer programs. 

D. Methodology 

Of the twen^r surveys which were returned, sixteen 
responded to the question regarding student support serv- 
ices. Characteristics of effective programs and features 
pi areas which cause special problems were compiled and 
a l1&!y 2 ^_T^J^ organized mtc » four broad 

areas. Recommendations were drawn from this material 

E. Findings 

Four broad, thematic areas emerged as critical to stu- 
dent support services in an effective transfer process: (a) 
personal support services; (b) entrance processes; (c) 
communications; (d) financial support "Personal support 
services" highlights the importance of having a transfer 
person/office on the four-year campusjn addition to the 
person/office responsible for transfer articulation, acces- 
sible before and during the entering process. Special ori- 
entations and workshops for transfer students were also 
noted as important in this transitional experience, addres- 
sing needs specific to this population, The second theme, 
"entrance processes," includes recruitment, admissions, 
and registration. Campus visits by Jour-year schools, spe- 
cifdized program recruitment, and visits early in the aca- 
demic year were noted as usefuL Lack of timely arid 
accurate evaluation of transfer credit, acceptance quo- 
tas, non-acceptance into a ituypr prior to attending; closed 
sections at regis^tion and absence of reserved housing 
for transfer students are some problem areas. Early pre- 
registration for transfer students, no application fee prior 
to registering^ and "rapid admissions" were examples of 
helpful processes. Clear and timely "communications" is 
the third area of importance emerging from the responses. 
P^pfd?^inbotli academic and non-academic require- 
ments was indicated as a hinderance to an effective trans- 
fer process. The fourth area is "financial support w Avail- 
ability of scholarship and aid packages was indicated 
several times as an important factor in transfer decisions, 
noting the private colleges' strength in this area. 

F. Recommended Action 



It is recommended that SUNY Central Administration 
assist and facilitate the development of personal sup- 
port services, timely and accurate entrance processes, clear 
and timely communications, arid greater financial sup- 
port for transfer students at each of its receiving colleges. 
At minimum, each receiving^SlJNY college should have 
a transfer person/office in addition to a transfer articu- 
lation person/office toj)vereee the support service area 
and the institutional receptivity to the transfer student 
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Ai Sub Is&ue 3;c; - Value of Formal 
Articulation Agreements 

B. Background 

While increasing numbers of formal articulation agree- 
ments have been developed between SUNY two-year and 
four-year institutions over the last decade, concerns have 
been raised regarding the validity and effectiveness of these 
agreements. This issue has been the topic of discussions 
at a number of SUNY meetings, particularly of academic 
vice presidents and deans. However, despite the inher- 
ent strength of the 1980 SUNY Board of trustees solu- 
tion on articulation, and despite the impressive number 
of agreements reached, actual transfer practices sue often 
perceived to contradict the intent of the Board resolu- 
tion. At this time there is an increase in the amount of 
communication and cooperation between two-year col* 
leges and University centers as well as four-year institu- 
tions, due to the enrollment decline. This situation is 
advantageous for the much-needed reforms in transfer 
admissions. A limited number of two-year and four-year 
institutions have been developing 2+2 or joint admis- 
sions agreements which provide a stronger assurance 
of the foil transfer promised but not always perceived as 
delivered by the articulation agreement 

C. Statement of Present Problem 

Articulation agreements provide a useful mechanism 
for faci lita t ing interaction between two-year and four-year 
faculty as well as assisting student transfer. The agree- 
ments, however, must ^bej^viewed periodically for titieir 
accuracy with regard to.cunictflum. Many sue too gen- 
ej^ yagHe, or inflexible, while others are too wordy or 
tack * e 1 n ^? sa ^_critiral information to be meaning- 
fid. In addition, some institutions require transfer stu- 
dents to take additional credits despite articulation 
agreements and do not adequately inform students of this 
requirement prior to admission. 

D. Methodology 

Campus transfer contacts at all thirtySUNY commu- 
nity colleges were LSU^y^Un SQirm 1986 regarding the 
features that make formal articulation agreements most 
effective or that limit the effectiveness of such agreements. 
They were also asked to identify campuses that exem- 
plify either good or bad features. Nineteen campuses 
responded to the survey and commented on this issue. 

E. Findings 

The main features that seem to make formal articulation 
agreements most effective are: 

1. 

Ideally, acceptance of AA and A.S. two-year degrees 
intact; guaranteed transfer to foil junior standing with- 



out course-by-course review and without restrictions 
of space availability and program completion in com- 
plete synchroni2ation with native students. 

2. 

Simple, clear, concise explanation of agreement 
3. 

Up-to-date course equivalency listings. 
4. 

Outline of requirements specifically with regard to 
courses and minimum QPA. 

5. 

Formal and informal contact among faculties and deans; 
on-going dialogue among. departments. 



The features that seem to limit the effectiveness of such 
agreements are: 



1. 

^S^^ents that are too vague to determine course 
equivalency, too general, obscure, lack information, 
are meaningless, and include no course equivalency 
lists. 

2. 

Lack of timely updating of such agreements every two 
to three years. . 

3. 

Full credit for studies is of questionable value when 
there is no assurance that the remaining require- 
ments for the baccalaureate can be completed in four 
years (e& acce ptin g all credits in transfer and requir- 
ing more than sixty^four credits to complete the degree 
or requiring three to four extra courses for 
graduation). 

4, 

Negotiations over specific course-to-course equiva- 
lents often ignore the validity of the two-year 
institution. 



F. Recommended Action 

It is recommended that SUNY Centre! Administration 
issue to campus presidents suggested guidelines for the 
content, usage, interpretation, annual review and pub- 
licity of articulation agreements. SUNY may wish to con- 
sult with the presidents, academic vice presidents Faculty 
Senate, and Faculty Council for suggested guidelines. 
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A. Sub Issue 3.d. — The quality of transfer 

advisement and preparation at 
SUNY community colleges 

B. Background 

l^e Quad^ of transfer students by the 

sending community colleges affects the transfer process. 
The literature, as well as many constituencies within 
SUNY, suggest that responsibility for the quality of the 
transfer process resides partially within community col* 
lege advisement itself Given the lateness with which many 
students decide to enter into, and transfer from, the com- 
munity colleges, the transfer advisement process needs 
to be effective and current if a smooth transition is to 
occur. 

C. Statement of Present Problem 

jSe quality and currency of the commimity college 
transfer advisement process affects the ability of com- 
munity college students to effectively transfer to SUNY 
receiving institutions. 

D. Methodology 

Through a surveys twenty comftmnity colleges respon- 
ded to questions of current practice, effective processes, 
and problems in facilitating transfer through advisement 
and preparation of students. 

E. Findings 

Responses by the communis college regarding the 
current efforts to advise and prepare students to trans- 
fer centered on informational systems, particularly fac- 
ulty advisementjind rou|is<^^ as well as liaison 
with receiving college staff and faculty, the responses 
by the colleges regarding effective practices which advise 

pre@^ u*suwfers centered on information systems 
which are accurate and timely, coupled with formal and 
informal liaison with the receiving college staff and fac- 
ulty. Articulation agreements, receiving college visitations, 
transfer days, and informal liaisons are emphasized as 
effective practices by community college respondent 

.Things which community colleges do which negativ- 
ely affect the transfer process center upon JnMcurale^ 
incomplete or untimely information to transfer students. 
Curriculum problems affecting transfers centered on hot 
offering low enrollment courses necessary for transfer, and 
hot determining transferability of courses prior to pro- 
gram initiation. Several colleges felt that it was unrealis- 
tic to develop expectations of fail transfer what a student 
is enroUed in jtn A.A.S. degree. Sbnilarly; some commu- 
nity colleges felt we should not encourage marginal stu- 
dents into applying for competitive programs at the 
receiving colleges. 



F. Recommended Action 

. The SUNY Office of immunity Colleges should iden- 
tify and promulgate models of advisement and prepara- 
tion for transfer within the thirty community colleges. 
Community colleges should ensure timely, accurate and 
accessible information systems for their students. Care- 
ful consideration should be given by colleges to offering 
low enrollment courses where such courses have been 
listed as part of a degree program and students have expec- 
tations of enrollment and transfer. 



A. Sub Issue 3.e. - 19803UNY Board of 

Trustees Transfer Policy 

B. Background 

_ The 1980 Board of litistees Transfer Polky along with 
its mandated implementation guidelines was promulgated 
to address a concetti expressed by community college 
faculty and staff of fairness and equity toward commu- 
nity college graduates who were attempting transfer to 
receiving college Lwithirt the SUNY system. Concern con- 
tinues to be expressed as to what ^effect thejuUi^ has 
had on the opportunity for transfer by co mmuni ty col- 
tegf _s^d«its. Lack of adherence to procedural require- 
ment? within the policy either suggests that the procedures 
are too bureaucratic or that there is little shared com- 
mitment to increasing transfer opportunities at SUNY 
receiving colleges. 

C. Statement of Present Problem 

_ There is aieed to evaluate how well the 1980 SIT 
Board Transfer Policy has facilitated transfer within 
and what modifications would make the policy u 
effective. 

D. Methodology 

TYansfer counselors and transfer articulation officers 
a* f J>? the toirty community colleges were asked to 
share their perceptions of the efifectiveness of the 1980 
Board of Trustees Transfer Policy. Twenty-two responses 
were received. 

E. Findings 

1. 

Enforcement is essential. 
2. 

M Parallel w programs should be defined, or there should 
be a greater effort to design "parallel programfj" or 
there should be a more systematic means for trans- 
lating and transition between related programs. 



3; 

Provision should be n^eJtoAtrengthen the policy 
to say that %Begnning with the fail semester of 1982, 
graduates of two-year colleges within State Univer- 
sity of New York will be accepted .in ^paraUel pro- 
grams at baccalaureate campuses of the University, 
and will be accorded full junior standing..." 

4. _ 

Department and program faculty at the four-year col- 
leges should make more of an attempt to comply with 
the spirit of the policy and be less conditional. 

5; 

Four-year colleges should bfjrequired to set aside 
enough places in the junior class to guarantee accept- 
ance of community college transfers. 

C. Recommended Action 

It i^recommended that the ChMcellbr appoint a 
University-wide coordinating body composed of campus 
administrators, counselors and faculty aswell as cen- 
tral staff to examine the 1980 SUNYBoard ofThistees 
Policy to determine i Ju>w it can best be streh^ra^This 
coordinating body should .investigate the impact of changes 
in this l»Ucy on students and on SUNY institutfohs. This 
committee should rwiew: U) fiscal and other incentives 
which could be offered to ret»yiiacoUegeg iwhich would 
enhance the value of O^sfera to receiving colleges; (2). 
changing the languag e in iheimrreht policy from u wfien_ 
accepted in parallel programs" to H imtt J^ao^^m^sc- 
allel programs,^ 

ajlel programs to community cbHege^raduates; f 3) a dual 
transfer policy preserving the generic _traMfer fbr 
and A.S. graduates, but adding a course-by-course trans- 
fer policy for AAS. degree graduates; (4) means whereby 
receiving colleges can deady promulg^ an<| support the 
appeal process contained Jn the current policy: 

^dy^the 1980 policy calls for annual reporting by the 
receiving colleges oh the administration amd arademic 
procedure in effect which ensure LtoplemCTtsrtion of the 
policy. This L has .not been compSed with by ^receiving insti- 
tutions according to SUNY staff The Universe-wide coop 
diriatih&bbdy called for iri this jreOTmiTOndation should 
review this ana* of the policy and determine whether this 
section of the policy should be repealed or whether the 
reporting of such information is fatilitative to the imple- 
mentation of the policy. 



A. Issue 3X - Fostering Collegial 

Relationships BetweenlWo-Year and 
Four-Year College Faculty 

B. Background 

Recent national studies on transfer students identify 
inter-institutional fac^tyj^peration as the key ingredi- 
ent in successful articulation. Recent activities in SUNY 



reflect a similar view SmaH grants from the Office of Aca- 
demic Programs, Policy and Planning haye^upported 
conferences in specific disciplines such as writing or busi- 
ness, The grant stipulates that the sponsoring campus 
must involve two-year and four-year college ficul$y. A con- 
sortia of Albany-area TOU^^tw^year and four -year; 
is curratttly^ exploring avenues for faculty development 
through sharing of campus resources. This issue bears 
on more than the transfer articulation problem and there- 
fore is seen as a separate problem needing attention. 

C Statement 61' Present Problem 

It is necessary to underatandhow foui^ye^ college 
faculty perceive community college faculty and students 
and what activities have promoted inter-faculty 
collaboration. 

D. Methodology 

In studying this problem data were ^sembl^from a 
series of interviews with faculty and staff at selected Uni- 
versity OTlfege_aunpuse3. This study was^x>nducted under 
the auspices of the Office of Academic Programs, Policy 
and Planning. 

E. Findings 

The attitude bf^our-year college faculty toward com- 
munity colleges varied in relation to the four-year cam- 
pus's experience with transfer. l^i^Jrf one extreme 
was the campus that ; h^a^imtoted large numbers of 
transfers over many rears, hi this instance, transfer stu- 
dents were not perceived as differing fem natig^^u- 
dents and good relations with faculty at feeder institutions 
hav^evolyed^over the years. At the other extreme was 
the rare campus where faculty regarded tiieir iristitu- 
tibri as highly select vejmd jaewed ^transfers as signific- 
antly less qualified than native students- In that case, 
faculty were reluctant to support recruitment of trans- 
fers and ted little or ho contact with community col- 
lege faculty. 

Far more commonly, four-year campuses reported 
improved faculty attitudes in response to increased con- 
tact with roi^i^ty coll^^ and fac- 
ulty. Thrae campuses had made a commitment to 
increased transfer recruitment. As transfer wrollments 
rose, institutional re^rch and faculty interaction with 
transfers generated a new image of the quality of the com- 
munity college experience. Tfemsfera wct? se^^maturg 
interesting, romparable in performance to native students 
and more likely to persist in their studies and complete 
the degree. 

The following approaches have been employed to nur- 
ture collegial relationships between two-year and four- 
year college faculty: 

-Luncheons or rec^tiqiis t_at the fbuivyear campus 
that bring together faculty in the same discipline 
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-Visits by four-year college faculty to two-year col- 
lege campuses for meetings with their departmen- 
tal counterparts 

-Hiring community college faculty as adjunct faculty 
members at the four-year campus 

-Guest lecturers and colloquia presented by visiting 
faculty 

-Faculty exchange: two faculty members exchange 
courses, each teaching at the other's institution 

-Regular meetings at the departmental or program lewd 
to discuss issues related to articulation, eg., cur^ 
riculum changes, course' content, prerequisites 

-Reimbursement to faculty for travel to two-year 
colleges 



D. Recommended Action 

lb foster a sense of equal partnership between 
two-year and four-year faculty, it is recommended 
that the Chancellor charge the Faculty Council of 
Community Colleges and the University Faculty Sen- 
ate, working together, to develop apian and struc- 
ture for regional consortia of faculty exchange pro- 
grams. Upon approval of this plan, SUNY should 
pro vide resources to support collaborative regional 
and inter-campus initiatives in faculty exchange. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



TO THE CHANCELLOR 

1. it Js r^mmehded that the LQuftttUqr af^ 
a_Uiuversity-wde^ 

of campus administrators,xounselors and fac- 
ulty as well as central staff to examine the 1980 
SUNY Board of Ihistees Policy to determine how 
it can best be strengthened. This coordinating 
body should investigate the impact of changes 
In this policy on students and on SUNY institu- 
tions. This committee should review: (1) fiscal 
and other incentives which could be offered to 
receiving colleges wWch wpuld enhance the 
value of transfers to the receiving college; (2) 
chang i ng the language in the current policy from 
"whenaccepied in ^^MJ^S^^^^^^ 
accepted in parallel programs" ensuring avail- 
ability and access of parallel programs to com- 
munity college graduates; (3) ^j^ tijmsfer 
policy pr^enrtng the generic transfer for 
and AS. graduates^but adding a cburse-by- 
course equivalency listing for AAS. degr« grad- 
uates; J 45 means whereby reaving colleges can 
clearly promulgate and support the appeal proc- 
ess contained in the current policy. 

2. lb foster a sense of equal pfu^raWp^t^tween ^ two- 
year and four-year faculty, it is recommended that the 
Chancellor charge the Faculty Council of the Com- 
munity Colleges and the Urtivereity Faculty Senate, 
working together, to develop a plan and structure 
for regional consortia of faculty exchange programs. 
Upon approval of this plan, SUNY should provide 
resources to support collaborative regional and inter- 
campus initiatives in faculty exchange. 



TO SUNY ADMINISTRATION 

i; administrations 

tibn system to adequately collect data on commu- 
nity college transfers prior to and after entering 
baccalaureate programs, including: 

a. 

Information concerning the status of transfers [asthey 
begin upperdivision work, Le, sending college, cred- 
its attained, credits accepted, pre-transfer m^jor, etc. 



Information Ltomonitor admission to programs at four- 
year colleges where it appears transfers are not readily 
accepted into a parallel program; and 

c. 

' Systematic feedback to rajranunity colleges on the 
progress of their transfer graduates, as well as com- 
parison to native students, toward the baccalaureate 
degree. Hie need for such ah information system is 
urgent arid long overdue. 



2. It is recommended that SUNY adnflnjatration assist 
and fecilitate the devd^mento^persond support 
services, timely and accurate entrance processes, clear 
and timely commuhicatibhs, and greater financial sup- 
port for transfer studecttsat each of its receiving cob 
legw. At minimum, each receiving SUNY collie should 
have a transfer person/office in ^ditipn to a trais- 
fer articulation peran/office to oversee the support 
service area and to develop institutional receptiv- 
ity to tite transfer student 

3. It is r^m^nded that SUNY administration issue 
to campus presidents suggested guidelines for the ( con- 
tent, usage, interpretation* annual review and pub- 
licity of artculation agreements. SUNY should formally 
consult with the presidents, academic vice presi- 
dents, Faculty Senate, and Faculty Council for sug- 
gested guidelines. 
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TO OFFICE OF THE VICE CHANCELLOR 
FOR ACADEMIC PROGRAMS, 
POLICY AND PLANNING 

1. It is recommended that the Office of the Vice Chan- 
cellor for Academic Programs, Policy and Plan- 
ninR working with the Office of Community 
Colleges, coordinate efforts to alleviate program 
deficiencies and transfer obstacles. There should 
be established a University-wide committee, 
appointed by the Chancellor, which among other 
things would have the responsibility for monit- 
oring the problems connected with the provi- 
sion of transfer opportunities, the committee 
should identity and promote innovative models 
of cooperation that enhance transfer opportuni- 
ties within the Su NY system. It is further recom- 
mended that receiving campuses consider the 
immediate implementation of the suggestions 
throughout this summary which jrequire little or 
no policy revision or resource reallocation. 



TO OFFICE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



1. SUNY Community College Office should form an advi- 
sory committee of community college institutional offi- 
cers, central staff and others to plan and implement 
ajystem-wide follow-up sto^ of o>nimunity college 
graduates beginning with the 1987 graduates and 
continuing such research oh an on-going basis, the 
follow-up studies should be sponsored by SUNY with 
required participation by each community college in 
the system. The implementation of this recommen- 
dation is essential for establishing a state-wide pro- 
gram of full accountability for the graduates of 
community colleges. 

2. SUNY Community College Office should identify and 
promulgate models of advisement and preparation for 
transfer^ colleges, Com- 
munity colleges should ensure timely, accurate and 
accessible information systems for their students. 
Careful consideration should be given by colleges to 
offering low enrollment courses where such courses 
have been listed as part of a degree program and stu- 
dents have expectations of enrollment and transfer. 
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CHAPTER m 

ACADEMIC AND GENERAL 
PROGRAMMATIC ISSUES 



OVERVIEW ; 

The chai^eto the committee on Academic and Gen- 
eral Programmatic Issues was in many ways similar to the 
last line of job descriptions which state "...and other duties 
33 assigned." That innocuous phrase could be reworded 
to refer to this committee as the one designated to 
address other issues and concerns of community colleges 
that were not discussed in the Independent Commis- 
sion Report For that matter the concerns that this com- 
mittee has addressed were given little attention in most 
studies completed on the SUNY community colleges dur- 
ing the past twenty years. Two previous reports expres- 
sed concern that ways ought to be found to assure coh- 
sistent quality throughout tfte^ community 
coHegra, but no specific recommendations to this end were 
offered This committee has considered the terriers that 
feem to exist which hamper community colleges in their 
search for excellence in academic programs, student 
development programs, and related a dminis tr a t i ve man- 
agement services. Among such barriers are: insufficient 
information for planning and decision-making; underut- 
ilized technological innovation in college programs; inad- 
equate technological skills among faculty and staff in terms 
^ ^ n ^nt areas taught and the tools that can enhance 
instruction; lack of adequate student recruitment, reten- 
tion, and transfer articulation information; and limited 
technological implementation in administrative offices 
resulting in inefficiency of institutional operations and 
services to students. 

In its consideration of these barriers and possible solu- 
tions to them, the committee reviewed the previous 
reports on SUNT community colleges, surveyed a num- 
ber of national studies, and considered studies of other 
higher education systems. It reviewed the work of other 
SUNY study committees and independent research stud- 
ies including a recent one on affirmative action in the com- 
munity college, and the Report of the Ttisk Force &n 
Improving the Quality of Student Life (1986% In order 
to gather information and perspectives from a wider sam- 
ple of students, faculty and staff, the committee called a 
"Tbwn Meeting" which took place at Broome Commu- 
nity College on March 21, 1986. The committee shared its 
preliminary findings and observations with those who 
attended this session, inviting questions and comments. 
Findings were analyzed and synthesized in four com- 
mittee meetings and three Task Force meetings, raujt- 
ing in the discussion and recommendations that follow. 



Issue 

There need to substantially increase the resources 
that are typically made available in order to improve the 
quality of academic programs, student development, and 
related administrative services at SUNY community 
colleges. 

A. Sub - Issue l.a. Support for Planning 

and Program/Service Development 

B. Background 

Funding for immunity colleges is directly depend- 
ent uponFTE enrollment which is declining and projec- 
ted to continue to decline in most commum^coUeges 
for the remaining years of this decade. These finding lev- 
els relate directly to the quGality of programs and serv- 
ices which can be provided to fall ^and j)^-^ej:redit 
students and the myriad part-time, non-credit student 
registrations that are recorded St the thirty SUNY com- 
munity colleges, aiuxually. lb improve the quality of pro- . 
grams and services, the SUNY community colleges are 
required to seek new ways to enrich or improve them- 
selves outside of existing funding sources (State aid, stu- 
dent tuition and fees and sponsor contribution/ 
chargebacks). Federal programs, which have been an 
important source of ftinds to some colleges in the past, 
are being reduced for program development and improve- 
ment in higher education. 

_ Current funding levels tend to support existing sala- 
ries and increasing costs related to utilities, capital equip- 
ment, maintenance of b uilding s and equipment, supplies, 
arid other standard operations. Little money is left after 

programs and sendees, or even to complete the studies 
necessary to understand what changes are heeded to 
update curricula, automate services, Jjt&d jTO^e_pn^_ 
grams and services needed by new student populations. 

The dilemma becomes worse for those community col- 
leges which have expanded their institutional research 
and planning capacity and hence increased their under- 
standing of their long-term heeds, at a time when local 
sponsor support is reaching the limits of growth arid fed- 
eral sources of revenues are decreasing. The challenge 
Is to ensure enhancement of existing program quality while 
satisfying local needs in a climate increasingly less hos- 
pitable to expansion. 
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C. Statement of Present Problem 

The long-term and immediate needs of the thirty com- 
munity colleges are as varied as the colleges themselves. 
Ways need to be found to provide resources to imgroye 
programs and services in a full range of arras which meet 
individual institutional heeds. 

D. Methodology 



The special purpose funds now available through 
SUNY, ftom^ther New York State sources, and from the 
^er^_gpyemmeht were reviewed, along with a recent 
compilation of external fUnding acquired by each of the 
SUNY community colleges and the purposes to which 
these Kinds are being put 

E. Findings 

Title m of the Higher Education Act of 1965, specifi- 
cally the Institutional Aid Program, was investigated If 
a similar state funded format were adopted for use in New 
York State, it could accommodate,! very large variety 
of programs designed by individual colleges to improve 
and strengthen their programs and services. In order to 
be eligible for such funds, colleges would be required to 
have developed a long-range institutional plan, and fluids 
could be made available to facilitate planned program 
^yetopmenfc E^^^^ between 
individual plans that are submitted for funding and objec- 
tives of the SUNY Multi-Phase Rolling Plan might be one 
of the appropriate funding considerations. 

F. Recommended Action 

SUNY should seek from the State a sum of $5,600,060 
in tite first year for the establishment of a Program 
and Services Quality Improvement Fund to support 
necessary quality improvements to programs at the 
thirty SUNY community colleges- These funds should 
be distributed to colleges through a competitive grant 
program modeled after the Department of Education's 
Title m Institutional Aid Program which addresses 
a wide range of institutional program and service 
development innovations within the context of each 
community college's long-range plan. The end result 
would be that the monies allocated and awarded 
would address the highest priorities of each of the col- 
leges seeking funds. 

b. 

SUNY ought to seek funds to support the expansion 
of central services to the community colleges based 
on the needs of the colleges. Increased training and 
consulting with groups of colleges and with indi- 
yidual campuses might include assistance with: 
institutional advancement, economic development, 
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affirmative action, institutional research, and long- 
range and strategic planning. 

c 

SUNY should take an active role in seeking ways to 
encourage the identification and sharing, on a 
regional basis, of program information and needs. 
Focus would include: the development of new prch 
grams to meet regional heeds; the participation of stu- 
dents, faculty and administrators in regional con- 
ferences and workshops; and involvement with other 
SUNY colleges, university centers and New Ybrk des- 
ignated Ctentere for ExceUence. Such workshops could 
promote resource sharing, joint grant proposal writ- 
ing, and the provision of new and expanding aca- 
demic programs on a shared-cost basis. 

A. Sub - Issue l.b. — 

Information for Decision-Making 

B. Background 

At the present time, each^ommunity college collects 
information about its own graduates on individually devel- 
oped survey instruments. Collection of information about 
graduates' success in transfer institutions and in their 
careers is sought in a variety^)? ways and at different 
timesby different colleges. The result is that there iSLnb 
statewide, annual, comparable information available for 
all community colleges with regard to placement and trans- 
fer of graduates. As a system we have ho idea how well 
our graduates performin baccalaureate institutions or on 
the jbbjjibr can we compare ourselves with the experi- 
ences of our sister institutions in these regards. The avail- 
ability of these data is crucial to jgjjr understanding of 
who we are as a system and how well each of us is doing 
in meeting bur students' heeds. 

Each campus needs good institutional data to improve 
decision-making .External sinews, induding SUNY and 
the Middle States Association, encourage the measure- 
ment of educational outcomes, a process in which hb 
one is expert. A variety of governmental agencies request 
increasingly refined institutional data annually for oper- 
ational and capital planning purposes. _ 

the development of a common data Jaise ^for SUNY insti- 
tutions generally, and for the community colleges spe- 
cifically, has made some strides. The Student Data File, 
if enhanced and fully s^bscri^ much 
of the information colleges need about the taansfer^suc- 
cess of their graduates (and non-graduates) at least within 
State Uiuyereity The Community College Office in SUNY 
provides compilations of collective bargaining contract 
clauses across the thirty colleges, and a dminis t rati ve sal- 
ary data. Individual colleges undertake studies of par- _ 
tictdar programs or services from time to time. The SUNY 
Office of Institutional Research provides compilations 
ahd summaries of community college information con- 
cerning enrollment, employment, and some student data 
and trend information. The need for systematic, complete 
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and comparable information at the campus and "sys- 
tem" levels, for internal and external purposes, is very 
great and rapidly growing. 

G. Statement of Present Problem 

No central source of comprehensive information is pres- 
ently available to SUNY community colleges, nor is there 
a method currently in place to ensure the development 
and provision of information needed by the community 
colleges in the future. 

D. Methodology 

The committee reviewed the information presently 
available and the potential of the long-mandated but only 
partially implemented Student Data Pile. 

E. Findings 

Some community colleges believe that they lack the 
equipment necessary to go on the Student Data File: oth- 
ers choose not to participate. Twelve community col- 
leges report to SUNT on the system. If all thirty colleges 
participated in the system, extremely Useful studies could 
oe prepared from the data to support dedsion-making and 
provide better outcomes information. However, all infer- 
matron useful to community colleges in planning and 
• °*cmon-makingis not student data; other sources of cen- 
trally collected and analyzed information are needed as 

E Recommended Action 

SUNY should establish a network of information man- 
age* da^ coUection and dissemination among the com- 
munity colleges. Such a network would result in shared 
aata on program evaluation, outcomes studies, profes- 
sional development studies, affirmative action, library 
automation, institutional advancement, student life, stu- 
dent development, professional life, community educa- 
tion, placement, program costs, and many others. An 
advisory committee, composed of community college pres- 
ents, deans and research directors should be esSshed. 
^ committee should meet regularly with SUNY cen- 
tral staff to identify which data elements and related 
reports would provide the greatest value to the colleges 
on an annual basis. 

A. Sub-Issue l.c - Professional Development 

B. Background 

Many conditions seem to threaten the quality of pro- 
fessional We and the missions of the community colleges. 
These include: an aging faculty; an absence or neaV 
absence of new personnel in many academic deiaartinente- 
15 e ^^? I l- that P"*""* development and professional ' 
growth funds are diminishing; a decline in serious cogni- 



tive mquiry in community college classrooms as evi- 
denced by the prevalence of the objective test; and the 
perception of increased reliance on adjunct personnel 
i S^tneir inception, community colleges have vacil- 
lated between the secondary school and the university 
S?2L 0 ¥ m l^°™&™- m first has been abandoned; 
Ae second, while alluring to many faculty members, may 
b^uaUy inappropriate. A professionalism that isbigan- 
SS^ r ° U 2i aC ^ lemic ^P^es may not meet the 
students r C0I «munity college faculty, staff, and 

„„ A , new . 1 ° nd of professionalism, toward which several 
community coUeges have in fact been moving, might 
mvolve areconceptualization of the academic disciplines 
tomeet the needs and realities of community college con- 
stituencies, the integration of liberal and career educa- 
tion, a focus on instructional media and teaching meth- 
odologies, and tiie presentation of information beyond the 
clagroom in colloquia, lectures, workshops, recitals, and 

C. Statement of the Present Problem 

There is need for a system of rewards and incentives 
ti^^courage and sustain professionalism over the span 
^ i l£^ DS Carcer and a strate 8y for identifying and • 
ra ^f g ^ ereS0 'i rces necessary professional develop- 
• ment activities. The alternative, inaneraof contrac- 
Sl2 ai l^ , ?^ culty ' incrersingly prone to psychic 
retirement; faculty/staff burnout, and the pursuit of dive? 

SfenSS m a P ^ f f Sion ? 1 ******* At its best, SUNY offers 
-iffifflr* Bfettoe of career vitality and challenge with 
rewards, honors, and incentives accumulating as retire- 
ment neara. This is not the case in SUNY community 

SS^nHTf ere ^ ebl j^ test ^ the best, the most ener- 
getic and tiie most ambitious, are too often forced to con- 
sider adniiiustrative careers in order to achieve stature 
and recognition. 

D. Methodology 

The committee reviewed reports of discussions among 
members of the State University Faculty Council ofCom- 
muruty Colleges as well as discussions with faculty. 

E. Findings 

attention has been given to providing 
rewards and mcentives to acuity in order to encourage 
titeiractive professional development Remedy of thfa 
K C L W ,° Uld .P^P^te the development of new and 
Sf TO J ea "? n 8 en^nments for the student popu- 
lations enrolled in the thirty community colleges 
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Action 



The University should establish graduate program 
related to community colleges that are regionally 
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accessible to community college faculty, stuff and oth- 
ers interested in working in a community college. 

b. 

An endowed chair for distinguished community col- 
lege faculty should be created to support distin- 
guished professors-in-residence on campus, offering 
workshops and mini-courses that exemplify state-of- 
the-art curriculum development and teaching 
methodologies. 

c. 

A community college research center ought to be 
establish ed which would support research fellow- 
ships for community college faculty. 

d. 

SUNY should sponsor a conference^) with the ^sup- 
port of the Faculty Council of Community Colleges, 
the Association of Presidents ofPublic Community 
Colleges, the Association of Community College Thas- 
tees and any other group of interested co mmuni t y col- 
lege professionals, devoted to the advancement of 
the concept of professionalism in SUNY community 
colleges. 

A* Sub-Issue i.<fc — Responsiveness 
B. Background 

_ Changing external conditions and o rganiza t i onal fea- 
tures since ithe 1970% changing public policy emphases 
on community college education; a greater emphasis oh 
ftihdihg of special programs; efforts to Unit the institut- 
ional mission; aging programs, equipment and staff; and 
concerns about the quality and value of the associate 
degree-all have tended to modify the perception of the 
community colleges as the dynamic, responsive and com- 
prehensive sector j>f SUNY_ 

Oh the other hand, in terms of program development, 
community colleges have long been SUNTs innovators. 
The impetus for new curriculum development is almost 
entirely Jocal as the colleges attempt to respond to the 
needs of students for career programs that promise good 
jobs and transfer programs that articulate directly with 
four-year institutions n the service region or State. The 
approval process of new programs is lengthy and cum- 
bersome. Yet, it usually works fdr programs which do hot 
require a quick response time to meet a community need. 

New populations require changes in the traditional col- 
lege environment, including appropriate and he w sets 
of services. When one talks of community college popu- 
lations, non-traditional and minority students, among otti- 
ers, come to mind, and each poses special educational 
challenges. While community colleges have discovered 
inventive and effective ways to retrain and mainstream 
adult students, they have been less successful ft meet- 
ing the needs of minorities. Perhaps the greatest chal- 
lenge facing community colleges is finding ways to attract 



minorities to programs that offer the greatest opportuni- 
ties for economic and social mobility, principally science 
and technology programs. SUNTs community colleges 
should be on the cutting edge of this effort 

C. Statement of Present Problem 

Colleges need to re-emphasize their traditional flexi- 
bility in new program development and in response to 
new student populations. Present modes of operation 
are hot working well enough. 

D. Methodology 

_The committee discussed this issue withJJUNY cen- 
tral administrative staff and community college students, 

E. Findings 

'_ Better and faster ways to respond to the needs of 
women and minority populations and of other groups seek- 
ing college services need to be developed. Better pro- 
grams are needed to attract and retain minority students. 

F. Recommended Action 

a. 

SUNY should provide seed money for campus-based 
prqjects which will recruit and provide in t ens i ve skill 
development for women and minorities in science and 
technology programs and promote successful trans- 
fer to upper division colleges and university centers. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



TO THE CHANCELLOR 

1. SUNY should seek from the State a sum of $5,000,000 
in the first year for the establishment of a Program 
and ^^ce^QuaUtY Improvement Fund to support nec- 
essary quality improvements to programs at the thirty 
SUNY community colleges. These funds should be dis- 
tributed to colleges through a competitive grant pro- 
gram modeled after the Department of Education's tide 
ffl Institutional Aid Program, which addresses a wide 
range of institutional program and service development 
innovations within the context of each community 
college's long-range plaru lite end result would be that 
the monies allocated and awarded would address the 
highest priorities of each of the colleges seeking funds. 

2. The University should establish graduate programs 

^Late*! to con^l^ty^ P?li^^ s Jte|L*^l^PD^iy 
accessible to community college faculty, staff and oth- 
ers interested in working in a community college. 

3. An endowed chair for distinguished community coi- 
lege faculty should be created to support distinguished 
prof^qre-ir^ _ 
shops and mini-courses that exemplify state-of-the-art 
curriculum development and teaching methodologies. 



4. A community college research center ought to be 
established which would support research fellowships 
for community college faculty. 

5. SUNY should provide seed money For campus-based 
P^f 2 ^ which J^cruit M^ro^de kiterisiye skill 
development for women and minorities in science 
and technology programs and promote successful 
transfer to upper division colleges and university 
centers. 



TO SUNY ADMINISTRATION 

1. SUNY ought to seek funds to support the expansion 
of central services to the community colleges based 
on the needs of the colleges. Increased training and 
consulting with groups of colleges and with individ- 
ual campuses might include assistance with: 
institutional ad\^cemen1^^ 

affirmative action, institutional research, and long- 
range and strategic planning. 

2. SUNY should take an active role in seeking ways to 
encourage the identification and sharing, on a regional 
basis, of program information and needs. Focus would 
Include: the development of new programs to meet 
regional heeds; the participation of students, fac- 
ulty and administrators in regional conferences and 
workshops; and involvement with other SUNY col- 
leges, university centers and New York designated 
Centers for Excellence. Such workshops could pro- 
mote resource sharing, joint grant proposal writing, 
and the provision of new and expanding academic 
programs on a shared-cost basis. 

3. SUNY should establish a network of information man- 
agement data collection and dissemination among the 
community colleges. Such a network would result 

in shared data on program evaluation, outcomes stud- 
ies, professional development studies, affirmative 
action, libratyi^t^tiatioh, iryftitutional j^^cement, 
student life, student development; professional Hie, 
community education, placement, program costs, and 
marry otters. An adyi^ty committee, composed of 
community college presidents, deans and research 
directors should be established. This committee 
should meet regularly with SUNY central staff to iden- 
tify which data elements and related reports would 
provide the greatest value to the colleges on an annual 
basis. 

4; SUNY should sponsor a conference(s) withihe sup- 
port of the Faculty Council of Community Colleges, 
the Association of Presidents of Public Community 
Colleges, the Association of Community College trus- 
tees and any other group of interested community 
^P®8%PI?f e ^^Jia^i deyoted_to^the advancement of 
the concept of professionalism in SUNY community 
colleges. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FUNDING 



OVERVIEW 

The issue of appropriate funding levels for SUNY com- 
munity colleges has been L tr ated in all of the reports pre- 
ening this one, including the Wells Report (1964): the 
Nelson Report (1969); the Ingler Report (1969); the Report 
of the Task Force on Problems in the Community Col- 
leges (1973); the Keppel Report (1973); the Task Force 
°" C ^^ un "iy College Report (1973); the Wales Report 
(1976); the Wessell Report (1977); the Rensselaerville 
Rej^t (1982); and the Independent Commission Report 
(1985). 

A summaiy tabulation of the m^jor conclusions of these 
reports (compiled by Freda R H. Martens) is cited in the 
Selected Bibliography section of this Report In many 
respects, some of the same major issues which were 
clearly identified in the ten reports listed above and com- 
pleted during the past twenty-two years are still with 
us. We are still debating several possible fending formu- 
las; the relative weight of students', sponsors', and State's 
sharesj the disparate cost of various programs, and the 
existence of chargeback problems, among others. This 
present Report is not an attempt to solve the quesSortof 
adequate funding for community colleges for all time. It 
ishealthy that this question be studied periodically, in 
order to ascertain if anything has changed to prompt a 
more appropriate solution. 

A. Issue - The Funding Formula aiid 

Belated Sub-Issues 

B. Background 

While the State University of Nev York has released 
a topical paper on the evolution of the New York State 
fiinding formula for community coUeges, a graphic sum- 
mary of how it has changed over the past thirty-six years 
is presented in Appendix A. 

C Statement of Present Problem 



ges and Universities are substantially influ- 
enced I by the Mture and e£^ of the policy 
maldng and planning Jone at the State leyeland 
more Jmportantly^by the extent of state financial sup- 
port Indeed the State's financial role is growing in 
utiportoice as the federal government's role dimin- 
ishes. Therefore, a necessary condition for preserv- 
ing and improving the quality of higher education 



in New York is a commitment by State government 
to ihe continuationof its effort; at the very laid^ with 
respect to financial support for higher education, 
m .its re^cgt_fe other State budget expenditures. 
The preservation of quality also requires an under- 
standing on the part of the governor and legisla- 
ture, as well as the public, ofwhy costs generally 
do no* iecreasewheh enrollment declines, n 

This conclusion, taken from the 1986 report sponsored 
by fte Association of Colleges and Universities of the State 
of New York (ACUSNY), entitled Quality in Higher 
EdiuatwwA Viewjrom the Presidents Office is 
central to the work of the present committee. We have 
arnved at a time at which the State of New York has not 
kgptup with the financial commitment it has made to 
the hundreds of thousands of students educated in the 
community colleges. While student and local sponsor 
shai^ have increased over time, that of the State ofNew 
York has not proportionately kept up with inflation, pre- 
?f nting a f real danger to the quality of education offend. 
Nevertheless, the State wishes the colleges to be respon- 
sive to community md State heeds. 

D. Methodology 

TOe^nuattee has functioned by summarizing the 
major findings of^previbus reports on SIJNY eommu- 
mty Colleges; discussing and selecting the iisues that 
would be addressed in this report; gathering state by state 
data on appropriations and oh fiinding formulae; and com- 
paring and analyzing the key relevant data. 

The Committee spent a great deal of time on compari- 
sons among states^MJf. Chambers annually compares 

SSSSf^S 8 on seven sets ofda * (Chambers and Hines, 
l?^XiTiese seven comparisons are sheeted fiom among 
some twenty-six dimensions on which comparisons may 
be made (Halstead, 1974, pp, 51-69J, but th^seven jtave 
b^ome o iidani annual expectations in the field of higher 
education due to Dr. Chambere' work. 

In gathering this information, the Committee learned 
that a number of states are in a similar situation, study- 
ing the possibility of formula changes. The most signifi- 
cant state report in recant months is that of California 
(Commission for the Review of the Master Plan for Hiizher 
Education, 1986). ^ 

Itshould be noted that while the work of this Task Force 
has been proceeding, a somewhat parallel effort focused 
mostly on funding and governance has been taking place 
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through the work of New York State Senator Kenneth 
LaValle's Higher Education Committee, and work on a 
review of community college funding has [been conduc- 
tedjiy Assemblyman Arthur Kramer's Ways and Means 
Committee. They have been looking at the current for- 
inula and studying alternatives for State financial support 

The bulk of ttte Tfesl^ 
ever; involved the number one concern of the 
committee- the funding formula and related issues. The 
committee started oflwith seventeen issues, but quickly 
narrowed die list down to the issues presented in this 
report It has collected data from each state in order to 



update the 1982 chart produced by the Education Com- 
pact of the States and the National AssodatiQiurf-Coi- 
lege and University Business Officers (NACUBO, 1983) 
which delved in detail into the various formulae. 

E. Findings 

For 1985-86, New Ybrk Stated ranking on the seven 
critical measures of appropriations annually collected fay 
the higher education community appear on the follow- 
ing table: 



Seven Critical Measures of State Appropriations to 
Higher Education for the 1985-86 College Year 

Measure New York State National Average 

1985-86 appropriations $2,545,546,000 $614,944,580/state 

Appropriations per $143.74 J131.50 

capita 

Apptopriatiora per 10.02 10.22 

$1,000 of personal 

income. 

Two-year change ' 17% 19* 

(1983-84 to 1985-86) 

Tferi-year change 103% 140% 

(1975-76 to 1985-86) 

T^^Srcfiange 9% 10% 

(less inflation) 

Tten-ywchange 1^ 1®* 

(less inflation) 



New York Rank 

2 
15 

31 

26 
44 
26 
44 



Despite a doubling of appropriations for higher educa- 
tion in New York State, during the past ten years when 
the effects of inflation are considered, the actual increase 
is just one percent! 

New York State actual data show that for the period of 
the 1971-72 college year to 1985-86, after inflation is 
removed, based on the Higher Education Price index, (sim- 
ilar tothe Consumer Price Index, but more appropriate 
to higher education expenditures), tihe following percent- 
ages of increase or decrease per FTE remain: 



Ee venu<» Increases (gtacreases) _ 
January, 1971 to December, 2 985 
after inflation (HEPI) is removed 

% Change 
1971-72 to 1984-85 



Net cost/FTE (4.4)* 

Student Revenue/FTE 61 * 

State Aid/FTE (9.3)* 

Sponsor Share/FTE (2.9)* 

Sponsors, Contribution/FTE (1.5)* 

Chargebacks/FTE (11.6)* 

Fund Balance and other/FTE 149.2 * 
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in tiying to compare statistics nationally on commu- 
nity colleges, what we have been able to glean, notably 
from the study of Professor James Wattenbarger, indi- 
cates that in PTE expenditures, New York ranked 6th high- 
est for the forty-six States for which there were data in 
1984 (it hid been 5th twqy^urs eariier). At least tWr- 
teen other States hod increases higher than New Yorkk 
in the two-year period* (Wattenba^er and Werceiy 1986) 

As noted in Appendix B t we tew u^^histoiical data, 
which traces revenue sources per FTE from 1976-71 
Actual to 1986-87 Preliminary Estimates, to point the way 
toward several possible areas of continuing interes t 



Thition Income per FTE - 1981-82* 

Average Percentage 
Region 1981-82 of Total Operating Coats 

New York $895 29.7 

East 732 26.0 

Central 783 23.0 

South 447 18.0 

West 139 S.a 

National 449 16.0 

-Data used in this and succeeding tables are for 1981-82 because, while we 
have more recent data for Hew York State, there are ho complete data lor 
later years for national comparisons. 



Ttaitioit 



In ftejrwoftuitioi^ 
sive to attend a public two-year titan it is to attend a pub- 
lic four-year college, a private two-year college, or a 
private four-year college, as the chart below shows. 



TYiition and Fees Costs in Postsecbiidary Institutions 
1965, 1975, 1985 



The j^rcentage, of course, varies from college to col- 
lege. For New York State's thirty SUNY community col- 
leges in 1985^86, the approved fuU-ttaej^ident tuition 
ranged from $950 to $1350, rrtth an average of $1237. For 
1984-85, the last year for which we have actual figures, 
the percentage of total operating costs covered by tui- 
tion varied from 20.5 to 41.0, 1 dth a State-wide average 
of 30.0 percent. 



Private 

Four-Year 



Private 

TVo-Year 



Public. 

Four-Year 

Public 
Two-Year 



1965 

$1,297 
702 
298 



1975 
$2,614 

1,367 
599 
277 



1986 
$5,418 
3,206 
1,278 
647 



State Support : 

When we tur^to tite broader picture of where support 
for SUfrTJTs communityxoiieges comes from, the find- 
ings are similar-New York State provides lower percent- 
ages of support than elsewhere, a^ 
higher percentage, when local revenue from all sources 
is included. 



Somce; American Aiscd&ttor, of Community and Junior Colleges, and National 
Center for Education Statistics 



However students in New YorkJState pay significant- 
ly more, oh the average, for their higher education in its 
community ^colleges than students in other parts of this 
region and they pay higher tuition than students in the 
other three regions of the nation. 

It should be noted ttuiUtfiw 
icantly more aid per student for anancial assistance than 
any other state in the nation. Of the $1,292,314,000 in stu- 
dent financial assistance distributed nationwide in 1985- 
86, New York State provided $382,250,000, or 29.6 per- 
cent (National Association of State Scholarship and Grant 
Programs, 19865. During the past four yeare_(l98l-82 to 
1984-85) New York Smte provided between $193.2i and 
$252.07 per FTE student in financial assistance to SUNY 
community college students; even after this is factored 
in, however, the findings that New York State students 
pay more is still confirmed. 



State Support per FTE-1981-1982 



Region 

New York 

East 

Central 

South 

West 

National 



State Suppo rt 
Per FTE 

$991 

1097 
1341 
1833 
1562 
1505 



Averse Percentage 
of Total Operating Costa 

32.9 
39.0 
39.0 
67.0 
60.0 
53.0 



New York State support per FTE was 51,279 in 1934-85 
and was budgeted at $1463 for 1985-86, L incjuding con- 
tract course aid^If figures were provided for post-audits, 
it is estimated that New York State would lose another 
percentage point 
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Local Support 

Local Support (Sponsor's Contribution 5 per FTE— 

1981-82 



Region 

New York 

East 

Central 

South 

We3t 

National 



Local Suppo rt 
Per FTE 

$ 653 
697 
1023 
192 
573 
584 



_ _ Averi^Feaneentage 
of Total Operating Costa 

21.7 
30.0 

3ao 

7.0 
15.0 
21.0 



_ New York's local support per FTE increased to $906 
for 1984*1985 actual, and to $985 budgeted for 1986-86. 
The figures above represent real sponsor dollars expen- 
ded, and do hot include chargeback revenues, fund bal- 
ances, or other local income. If these were included, L the 
local share shown would be even greater but they are 
excluded to make the figures comparable to the national 
figures indicated. 



Tbtal Revenues 

The map on the following page demonstrates the rela- 
tive sources of community college revenues. 

rtevenue^as sa ^ whole, including gifts, grants* contracts, 
and other was as follows: 

Tbtal Revenue and Expenditures per FTE-1981-82 

Revenues Expenditure 



New York 

East 

Central 

South 

West__ 

National 



13030 
2803 
3485 
2737 
2626 
2351 



$3011 
2803 
3409 
2739 
2583 
2821 



New ©He State cost per FTE increased to expenses 
of $3927 for 1984-85 actual, and to $4306 budgeted for 
1985-86. 



Funding Formulae 

__Fii^te_wtti regard to ftinding formulae, there are four 
basic types in use in the various states of the nation. 

In 1982-83: 

22 states used unit rate formulae 

15 states had no funding formula, but negotiated 

__the total 

8 states had cost-based formulae 

1 state had a minimum-foundation level of support 



The East led all regions in 1982-83 in the number of 
states without a funding formula. Unit rate formulae are 
most j>rayalent in the South and West, and the Central 
region has the ughest percentage of cost-based formulae. 

It should be noted, of course, that states vary in what 
they will support, leading to wide variations in local prac- 
tice among the community colleges from state-to-state. 

F. Recommended Action 



The Task Force discussed several possible alterna- 
tives to the present Rinding formula for SUNT commu- 
nity colleges, each of which iscoste dout in Appendices 
b-I to e-6. Appendix 6-i s hows the FTE calculations of 
the current 30-cred it hou r FTE calculation and an alter- 
nate 24-credit hour FTE calculation. Appendices C-2 and 
G-8 show the current formula (Calculations, as approved 
in the 1985-86 final State operating budget, so that there 
is a baseline for comparison. Tbtal net operating costs 
for the thirty community colleges for 1985-86 are $506.2 
million, with the State providing $180.6 million, or 35.7 

percent excluding contract course aid. 

The Task Force recommends the adoption of Option One 
as presented in Appendix 6-4. It provides for a simple 
change in the wording of the aid formula to read that coir 
tqges would receive*^ greater cf* instead of lesser 
of 9 ike two, 46 percent of net operating costs or the base 
aidJbrrntUa rates. It is recognized that there may have 
tote Ladded provisos: a possible "cap" established and 
phased-in by the State University of New Tfork, and assur- 
ances that the sponsor and student dollar Uteres will not 
dinuratk Based on 1 985-86 fil^ budgets^ the net cost 
to the State of New York for this change would be 
$35,339,731, if there is no "cap." 

Jpption lTwoj shown in Api^endix C-5, would have the 
student credit hours divided by twenty-four instead of 
thirty as at present The rationale behind this change is 
that each college defines ?, foil-time student as one who 
carries at least twelve credits in a semester; to divide the 
total number of credits by tirirty^ therefore, is somewhat 
anomalous since it clearly underrepresents the colleges' 
red c^t per student, especially the costs for part-time 
students (the counseling, registration, billing and other 
costs are at least equal to the costs for full-time stu- 
dents, and in some instances may be even greater). Based 
on 1985-86 final budgets, the net cost to the State of New 
York for this change would be $24,974,665. 

JOu™!^^ toe tom^^ 

Ham T. Smith proposed that the State take over a larger 
share of the community colleges' cost minus tuition. The 

cost o f this proposal may beseeri in Appendix _C -6 to 

be between $139,511,880 and $171,942,815 depending 
upon the assumptions made for student tuition reve- 
nue. For instance, the lower cost figure is based on the 
assumption that student tuition revenue is maximized 
for all thirty community colleges at $1350 per foil-time 
&nd $57 per credit hour for part-time students, regard- 
less of net operating cost limits. Since State assistance 
would increase to between $320,077,064 and 



v $362,507,999 under this proposal, (depending on the tui- 
V : tion assumptions), it is interesting to compare the cost 
• to what it would be if New York State provided State aid 
at the same rate as the average state does to commu- 
nity colleges across the nation; that figure would be $331.6 
; million, a figure very close to Senator Smith's proposal 
The following table summarizes the costs of the four 
: options to the present ftinding formula discussed in this 
Report and detsuled in Appendix C These figures are based 
on a total net operating budget for all SUNY commu- 
nity colleges of $606.2 million in 1985-86: 



Tbtal State Operating 
Aid Payable 

Current formal*. ................ $180,565,184 

The greater or 40 percent. ..... $215,904,915 

or the formal* 

Dividing student credit hoars ..... $205,539,849 
by 24 instead of 30 



FuO State landing. .............. $320,077,064 to 

(depending on student. . ......... $352,507,999 

tnition assumption) 



in conclusion, as indicated at the beginning of ihis_ _ 
chapter, reviewing the ftinding mechanism for the SUNT 
community colleges is a continuing process. There is 
probably no perfect solution that addresses die need of 
each of the thirty SUNT community colleges in the same 
ffi&tuiet* Wl^has been proposed is what the Task Force 
feds are the most helpful and feasible alternatives to 
meet the present ftinding heeds of the thirty SUNT com- 
munity colleges within a ftinding framework that is both 
fair and reasonable to the State and also meets the afore- 
mentioned heeds of the colleges. The TSsfc Force, after 
reviewing the options outlined above, has recommended 
die adoption of Option One. However, the Task Force 
recognizes that, like all funding formulae, this formula, if 
adopted, must be reviewed and adjusted when neces- 
sary on a periodic basis. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



TO THE CHANCELLOR 

L It is recommended that the State University vigorously 
support a change in the present community college 
funding formula. The hew formula would provide for 
flpduy^ of the greater 

of 40 percent qf the appro ved budget or thejbrrmucu 
The Chancellor should immediately seek to deter- 
mine whether this proposal has the support of those 
groups whose endorsement would be critical to its 
success-the Association of Boards of Thastees of Com- 
munity Colleges, the Association of Presidents of Pub- 
lic Community College the Faculty Council of Com- 
munity Colleges, the Student Assembly, and others he 
deems appropriate. 

2. It is recommended that, tf the concept of the pro- 
posed change in the funding formula is adopted, the 
State University should undertake a detailed impact 
study to determine if there is a need to establish a 
cap on the combined amount of base and supple- 
injental state aid While the Task Force discussed a 
possible state aid funding cap of 50% of the operat- 
ing budget, it concluded that more detaih^Linforma- 
tidn was needed before any specific cap to the state 
aid formula could be recommended. 
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APPENDIX B 

SOT! OifflSBSITY OP NEW I0BK COHMIMT COLLEGES 
REVENUE SUMMARY (BY PTE STUDENT) 
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Credit Hour - FTE Conversions 
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CHANCELLOR'S TASK FORCE ON COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Committee On Funding (A) 

Aid Costs & Enrollments 

Based on 1985-86 Filial Budget Requests 
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CHANCELLOR'S TASK FORCE ON COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Committee On Funding (A) 

Computation of State Operating Aid • Current Formula 
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Committee On Funding (A) 

Computation of State Operating Aid • Senator W.T. Smith • Proposal 
Based on 1986-86 Final Budget Requests 
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